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A Fin;i)  Word  as  to  Regina,  the  German 

Captive. 

Bv  S.  1*.  Hkii.max,  M.  I). 


I this  paper  in  the  ^aIne  way  that  I ended  a paper 

read  betore  this  Society  three  years  ago.  August  29,  1902, 
with  the  lines  ; - 

■ “ And  while  iny  soul  retains  the  power 

To  think  upon  each  faded  year, 

In  every  bright,  or  shadow’d  hour, 

My  heart  sliall  hold  my  mother  dear. 

The  hills  may  tower — the  waves  may  rise. 

• ■ An^  roll  between  my  home  and  me; 

Vet  shall- my  ciuenchless  memories 
• Turn  with  undying  love  to  thee.” 

In  all  ages  of  bhe  world,  in  ali  conditions  of  society,  in 
the  palace  of  the  high  and  the  refined,  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
lowly  and  the  uncouth,  this  transcendent  emotion  of  a. 
mother’s  love  for  her  child  has  had  a constantly  recurring  e.x 
oressibn  in  romantic  literature,  as  truly,  also  in  the  pathetic 
notations  of  true  historic  data.  It  is  due  to  the  constancy  and 
pervasiveness  of  this  emotion  that  the  pathetic  story  of  “Re 
gina,  the  German  Captive,”  far  removed  though  it  is  from  us 
as  to  time  and  place,  remains,  like  many  another  story  like  it. 
a living  thing,  which  neither  time  nor  distance  has  withered 
in  freshness,  nor  paled  in  our  memories  and  affections.  It 
also  must  staml  in  part  as  our  e.xcuse  tor  once  more  coming 
before  this  Society,  as  we  did  once  before,  as  to  that  pathetic 
■story;  in  part  also,  and  especially,  now  that  something  radi- 
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eally  new  and  decisive  as  to  the  personages  and  place  of  that 
story  can  be  laid. down,  and  with  a sense  of  finality  as  to  the 
satire  not  admitting  successful  disputation. 

Before  proceeding  to  submit  this  new  matter  we  must  re- 
view certain  traversings  in  the  near  past.  The  Society  will  re- 
call that  re  discussion  of  this  story,  which  b\;  common  con- 
sent had  long  ago  been  given  its  final  setting,  was  revived, 
say,  within  the  last  four  years;  by  reason  of  the  appearance  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  announcement  of  a project  to  erect 
near  Orwigsbnrg,  Schuylkill  County,  I*a  , a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Regina  Hartman,  in  pursuance  of  a claim,  made 
December  8,  1901.  by  the  Reading  “Eagle,”  that  near 

Orwigsbnrg  \Vas  the  actual  site  of  the  Hartman  massacre  in 
1755,  and  the  point  of  departure  of  Regina’s  cap^Lirity.  (See 
Appendix. A.  ! 

So  firmly  had  it  been  held  and  believed  byiothers,  whose' 
opinion  was  of  authorative  value,  that  that  sad  occurrence 
took  place  in  territory  now  in  Lebanon  County,  that  inquiry 
was  entered  into  to  ascf^rtain  data  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Orwigsbnrg  jlaim.  In  said  article  in  the  Reading  “ Eagle  ” 
of  December  8,  1901,  the  entire  Regina  story  was  given  with 
much  circumstance,  together  with  a cut  of  the  site  of  the 
Hartman  house  and  spring.  In  a letter,. dated  July  21,  1902, 
to  the  writer  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Jones,  a member  of  the  Berks 
Courity  Historical  Society,  it  was  stated  that  the  article,  re- 
ferred to  above,  that  had  appeared  in  the  Reading  “ Eagle,” 
December  8.  1901,  had  been  written  by  ’SqiiTre  H.  H.  Brown- 
miller.  a public  school  teacher  of  Orwigsburg,  that  it  had 
been  headed  by  him  Ijonesi  “ Proposed  Monument  to.  Regina 
Hartman,.’’  and  that  .before  publishing  said  article,. he  (Jones) 
had  written  Brownmiller  inquiring  “from  what  source  he  got 
his  information  that  Regina’s  parents  located  at  Orwigsburg, 
and  that  the  tragedy  occurred  there,  and  also  how  far  a move- 
ment had  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  a monument  to 
Regina’s  mem'ory,  but.  he  (Brownmiller;  deigned  no  reply.’’ 

' Mr,  Jones  said  further  in  Ids  letter:  “ Until  ’Squire  Brown- 
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miller  seat  in  his  article  I had  never  heard  . that  Orvvigsburg 
claimed  that  the  tragedy  had  occurred  there.”  v 

Judging  from  its  tenor  and  contents  the  entire  Brownrail- 
ler  article  is  based  on  a book — “ Regina,  the  German  Cap- 
tive.” by  Rev.  Reuben  Weiser,  published  in  Philadelphia. 
iSs'K  d'his  book  is  truly  another  illustration  of  the  saying  : 
‘‘Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  Weiser’s  story,  altho 
cleverly  told,  and  not  without  certain  historical  merit  as  to 
some  parts  of  it,  is  claimed  to  be  based  on  a brief  account  of 
the  tragedy  given  by  Mrs.  Hartman  and  her  daughter.  Regina, 
after  her  restoration,  together  in  company  on  a visit  to  the 
Rew  H M.  .Muhlenberg  “ at  his  house  in  Xew  Providence  in 
by  whom  in  turn  the  story  was  recorded  in  the  Hal- 
lische  Nachrichten  In  fact  Weiser  says,  p.  224.,  ” It  was 
during  this  visit  that  Ur.  Muhlenberg  received  from  Regina’s 
own  lips  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  her  thrilling  his- 
tory.” aud  then  adds  very  truthfully,  “and  of  which  this  is  an 
enlargement.”  As  to  the  “enlargement”  part  by  Wei.ser, 
full  credit  must  be  given  him,  for  iu  his  Preface  he  says  : 
“That  I have  sometimes  drawn  upou  my  imagination  must 
be  admitted;  for  how  else  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evi 
deuce  could  I bring  the  various  links  of  the  chain  together.” 
Certainly.,  !yv  means  of  the  imagination  things  of  any  and  all 
kinds  can  be  linked  together.”  But  that  is  not  writing  true 
history.*  The  only  reason  for  taking  Weiser  into  the  reckon- 
ing at  all,  a man  who  in  later  years,  in  a council  of  his  own 
Church , declared  that  he  “ had  shed  oceans  of  tears  over  his 
short  coinings,”  is  that  his  book  has  been  circulating  for  many 
years  in  Sunday  School  Libraries,  and  elsewhere,  as  a correct 
aud  accepted  version.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain amount  of  truth  in  his  version,  had  he  only  left  out  hi,-, 
imaginative  embellishments,  e.xtending  even  to  the  literal 
translation  of  a letter  that  never  e.xisted.  (See  Appendix  .\.  ) 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  has  come  to  us,  as  to. the  Regina  story 
othej  than  that  put  on  record  by  .Muhlenberg,  and  entered  up 
in  the  said  Hallische  Nachrichten  In  order  to  show  just 
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what  Muhlenberg  had  said  in  said  record,  a translation  of  the 
same  from  the  original  (icrinan  was  kindly  made  for  the  writer 
by  the  Rev.  John  W'.  lvarly.  of  Reading,  !bi  , which  transla- 
tion was  published  in  full  in  the  I.ebaiion  ‘M)ail\-  Report,” 
April  13,  1903.  'Sec  Appendix  H.  i As  just  said,  Muhlen- 
berg's account  was  positively  the  only  known  account  of  the 
Reeina  storv.  It  is. to  be  carcfullv  noted  that  in  that  account 
Muhlenberg  nowhere  gives  the  name  Hartman,  nor  where 
they  resided  prior  to  the  ijss  mas.'-acre.  nor  does  he  mention 
Orwigsburg,  or  any  other  place,  only  that  ” In  lAbniary, 
1763,  a widow  and  her  adult  daughter,  from  Rew  Rurt/.'s 
congregation . came  to  see  me,  am'  then  goes  on  to  tell  the 
storv  as  given  him  by  the  widow  and  daughter,  Regina,  just 
as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Hallische  Xach  rich  ten,  at^l  from  which 
we  have  had  until  now  the  only  and  really  correct  inforiuation . 

Concurrent  with  the  making  ot  these  m\estigations,  in 
which  I had  the  very  able  assistance  ot  my  friend,  Capt  II. 
M.  M.  Richards,  a member  <>f  this  Society,  Secretary  of  the 
Renna.-(  lerman  Society,  and  who  has  given  that  i>eriod  of  our 
provincial  histor\'  much  >tudy.  the  matter  ot  the  location  of 
the  Hartmar.  tragedy  was  submitted  to  him  for  his  views.  To 
this  request  Capt.  Richards  made  reply  by  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 14,  0,01.  In  this  lette-r  he  set  down  a number  of 
reasons  whv  the  t)rwigsburg  claim  is  untenable.  He  also 
>tafpd.  altho  guardedly,  that  the  Lebanon  County  claim  is  the 
U'.ore  [>l;uisible  one  i>t  the  Jwo.  ic  oPlier  words,  that,  “ the 
balance  of  proof  i-  in  favor  of  I.ebanou'Cminty . ” 1'his  letter 
of  Capt.  Richaids.  together  with  a Paper,  entitled  “The 
Story,”  (of  Regina,  the  (.'.erinan  Captive  > prepared  by  myself, 
and  read  before  this  Society,  August  29,  1902,  in  which  the 
the  entire  contiovefe>y  as  to  location  was  presented,  and  the 
.Mory  itself  reproduced,  were  publi.shed  in  Xo.  2,  Vol.  II,  of 
our  Society’s  publications,  which  No.  2 was  issued  Xovember 
21,  1 qi  o . 

Subsecient  to  the  i^.sue  of  this  Xo.  2,  and  its  coming  un 
der  the  eye  of  Rev.  H.-  A..  Weller"  of  Orwigsburg,  he  wrote  a 
lenghtv  article,  published  in  the  Orwigsbprg  ” Xews.”  I*eb- 
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ruarv  20,  1903,  (See  Appendix  C, )in  which  he  answered,  from 
his  point  of  view, 'the  question  placed  at  the  head  of  his'  arti- 
cle : “ Where  did  the  tragedy,  which  resulted  in  the  pathetic 

story  of  ‘ Regina,  the  German  Captive,’  occur?  Afterdis- 
claiming  all  controversial  intentions,  and  . expressing  a desire 
only  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  also  paying  his  compliments  to 
Capt.  Richards,  as  “ that  usually  pains-taking  and  considerate 
anthorit\’  in  matters  of  local  history,”  and  to  myself  as  an 
“estimable  Seeretary,”  which  compliments  are  hereby  ac- 
knowledged, and  their  truth  \'ouched  for,  Mr.  W'eller,  in  his 
article,  pnjceeds  to  show,  of  course,  in  polite  phraseolgy,  that 
neither  that  gentleman  of  ‘pains-taking  authority”  nor  the 
” estimable  Secretary  ” “ knows  what  he  is  talking  about.” 

{ And  as  to  this  he  cam’e  as  near  being  right  as  in  any  part  of 
his  article,  in  the  light  of  what  is  shown  later  in  this  Paper, 
altho  in  doing  the  Samson  act  to  our  own  structure  erected  in 
1902  we  have  to  take  Bro,  W'eller’s  annex  along  down  to  the 
same  irreparable  ruination.  ) Having  fi.xed  that  part  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  proceeds  to  the  main  (jnestion,  to  which  his 
answer  is  that  Orwigsburg  is  the  sure  thing,  to  prove  which, 
after  referring  to  M*uhlenberg.'s  account,  and  Weiser's  stor\', 
jumbling  the  two  together,  the  one  right  and  the  other  wrong, 
and  after  (|UoHng  from  the  records  of  Zion’s  Church,  in  West 
Brunswick  Township, 'one  and  a half  miles  distant  southeast- 
wardlv.^from  Orwigsburg,  he  places  his  main  reliance  on  a 
book  entitled,  “The  Story  ‘of  the  Life  of  Daniel  Diebert,” 
publisliec.l  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  1S84.  In  this  book  it  is 
shown  that  the  grandfather  of  the  said  Daniel  Diebert,  William 
Diebert,  hatl  settled  here  in  Schuylkill  County  only  a few 
\'ears  alter  “a  German  family  by  the  name  of  Hartman  came 
from  Kurope  and  settled  at  the  place  where  Orwigsburg  now 
staud.^.  The  family  consisted  of  the  parents  and  four  children, 
two  boys  and  two  girls.”  This  is  followed  by  the  Hartman 
•>tor\-  as  u-^uallN'  toKl.  According  to  this  account  the  Daniel 
Diebert  tarm  “ was  irexi"  to,  or  near,  the  former  Hartman  plan- 
tation,” and,  therefore,  tl  uit  gr  audfather  Deibert  and  Hartman 
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were  neighbors  and  contemporaries,  and  further  that  the  Hart- 
man story  came  down  directly  to  Daniel  I )eibert,.  who  was 
born  in  1S20,  and  theTstory  of  whose  life  was  published  in 
1S84,  as  shown  above.  • 

Mr.  Weller’s  article  is  e.Kceedingly  interesting,  its  several 
parts  are  put  together  with  much  ingenuity,  and  certainly 
would  prove  th.e  “ pains-taking”  Capt.  Richards  and  the 
” estimable  Secretary  ” guilty — if  proven.  This  was  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1903,  and  Mr.  W'eller  had  tire  last  word.  Since 
then  nothing  further  has  cropped  out  as  to  this  historical  con- 
troversy. As  to  Mr.  Weller — we  extend  him  the  “glad  liand  ” 
ail  the  time,  and  hold  him  our  most  esteemed  friend.  ‘ 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  a succinct  statement  of  the  entire 
disputation  since  its  first  beginning,  December  8^901,  and  it 
has  purposely  been  made  succinct  for  a two  fold  purpose  : 1, 
for  the  purpose  of  a full  review  of  that  disputation,  and  to 
give  all  sides  of  the  cjiiestion:  and  2,  in  prefactrto.  and  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  out  in  bolder  relief,  what  is^ow  to  follow. 

And  that  which  is  to  follow  is  a statement,  no  less  aston  • 
ishing  than  it  is  new.  that  after  all  these  years  of  fancied  cor- 
rectness as  to  the  name  Hartman,  and  the  place  of  settlement 
of  that  family,  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  the  name  was 
not  Hartman  at  all,  and  that  neither  Schuylkill,  nor  Lebanon 
County,-  was  the  place  where  the  family  in  ([uestion  first  set- 
tled,* 'Phis  statement  is  made  in  a forthcoming  book,  entitled 
” Peun  -ylvauia  Germans  inAhe  French  and  Indian  W'ar,”  in 

'There  mav  li.ive  been  Hartmans  nl  that  time  near  what  i.s  now  (>r- 
wigshurg.  It  was  a iiiimertjus  n.ime,  as  it  is  to  this  day.  There  may 
have  been  a Hartman  family  there  with  a Regina  Hartman  as  a member 
of  it.  Her  family  may  have  l>eep  one  of  those  so  cruelly  dealt»with  dur- 
ing the  Grwigsburg  raid.  If  so,  Mr  Weller’s  account  must  inadvententl)' 
be  of  that  Regina  otheiwi.se  the  story  of  that  Regina  remains  yet  t>  be 
written.  The  Regina  of  Iiis  account  i»  not  the  historic  Regina,  not  the 
Re^ii  a known  as  ‘Regina,  the  (Terman  Captive  ” not  the  Regina  de- 
scribed by  .Muhlenberg.  If  there  was  a Regina  Hartman  carried  into  cap- 
tivity frbm  Grwigsburg,  with  anything  of  an  interesting  story  pertaining 
to  her,  Mr.  W.eller  will  render  a signal  service  in  giving  the  j)ublic  an 
account  of  it.  W probable  time,  but  not  a fi.xed  date  as  to  the  Orwigs- 
burg  massacre,  is  given  in  .Appendix  H.'  Rev.  .Mr.  F.arlv  places  it  at  No- 
vember 2,  1775. 
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prej>aration  by  our  triend,  Capt.  Richards,  in  the  series  of 
volumes  issued  by  the  Pemia. -German  Society.  To  th'at'MS. 
Capt.  Richards  has  most  kindly  given  me  free  access,  and  in 
the  balance  of  this  paper  is  set  forth  the  character  of  the  re- 
markable statement  made  by  him  in  his  forthcoming  book,  to- 
gether with  the  proof  adduced  by  him  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
statement. 

Capt.  Richards  begins 
searching  the  Pennsylvania 
more  than  astonished  upon  reading  the  narrative  about  to  be 
given,  to  notice  that  it  referred  to  Regina  and  her  sister,  that 
the  name  was  not  Hartman  at  all  but  instead  Ricixinc.kr,  and 
that  the  family  was  located  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Selinsgrove,  at  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus<iuehanna.  It 
so  completely  upset  all  preconceived  beliefs  on  the  subject 
that  investigation  followed  at  once.  When  this  was  carefully 
made,  aU  was  clear. enough.  Reference  to  Muhlenberg's  letter 
will  show  that  he  does  not  give  the  family  name  of  the  widow 
and  her  daughters;  in  addition  to  that  we  know  that  the  mas- 
sacre took  place  on  October  i6,  1755,  the  very  day  of  the 
massaefe  at  Penn's  Greek,  the  Jirst  which  occurred  anywhere, 
and  some  time  before  those  of  Swatara,  Tulpehocken,  or  Or- 
wigsburg.  In  the  1 ight  of  this  evidence,  even  the  appro.xi- 
mately  accurate  data  of  Rev.  H.  A W’eller  cannot  stand. 
Both  O^wigsburg  and  Lebanon  County  will  be  forcetl  to  re- 
sign their  claims,  and  we  must  all  learn  the  lessoa  ane.v.” 
“ For  the.tirsL  time  it  gives  us- the  real  name  of  Regina,  the 
real  location  of  the  family,  and  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy. ’’  The  nar- 
rative referred  to  by  Capt.  Richards  also  V tde  interest- 

ing fact  that  Barbara  was  not  tomahawked  on  her  way  to  cap 
tivity,  as  has  been  stated  and  supposed,  but  that  once  more 
Muhlenberg  is  correct  in  saying  that  she  ‘ was  compelled  to 
go  more  than  one  hundred  miles  further, ’■  when  the  sisters 
parted,  and  Regina  lost  all  trace  of  her.”  The  narrative  was 
originally  given  and  printed  in  (jerman  for  Barbara  Leininger. 
and  sold  by  her  to  obtain  means  for  her  maintainance. 


paying  : “ W’hile  carefully 

ives  (juite  recently  he  was 
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The  narrative  is  entitled 

Cbc  i 

IRarrativc 

of 

yifiarfa  le  IKoy 

and 

Barbara  EefningerJ 

'Clbo  epent  three  ^eare  anh  one  half  ae  prieo 
nere  amomj  the  linhiane  anh  arriveh  safe 
Ip  in  tbie  (litp  on  the  Sixth  of  noap. 
Titnntten  anb  iprinteb  ae  bicta.teb  bp  them. 
IPbilabelpbia. 

IPnnrcb  anb  fo.r  sale  in  tbc  German  iprlntiiui 

Office 

Six  pence  per  eopv?. 

% 

mmmx. 


K KGIN A, 


TUI'; 


JiK.MAX 


CAI*TI\'i;. 


2Se(d;e  unttr  ben  Sn' 

.'  tianfrngefqngenflerofffii/  unt>am6tfn!Ka6 
intiffec  ©tdttfllucflici  angeforararn. 


SJuSibrcm  cignen5)?unt>e  niet)frgefcbri(b«ntm& 
3um  Sru(f  befortierf. 


* ^^ilatflpbia  gebrucfti»ni>  ju  baben  in  terteut# 
Afcfeen  SButb^rucferci)  fcaSStutf  ijoc  6^fn^- 
„ ‘ M.DCCLIX.  " aa 
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In  the  library  of  The  Historical  Society  of  I’ennsylvania 
is  a copy  of  this  very  rare  little  pamphlet.  It  was  there, 
practically  an  altogether  forgotten  matter,  until  by  means  of  a 
translation  of  it  made  during  the  Secretaryship''  of  the  Common- 

fa 

wealth,  187SJ  of  John  Blair  Liuu,  brother-in  law  of  Dr. 
Henry  Harbaugh,  by  Bishop  I)e  Scbweiuitz.  of  Bethlehem, 
and  given  a place  in  the  Penna.  Archives.  Second'Series,  \*ol 
\'II,  pp.  401-413.  It  was  there,  as  Capt.  Kichards  states  in 
his  Paper  for  the  Penna. -(German  Society see  p.  20S  this  Paper  ) 
whilst  searching  for  data  for  that  Paper,  that  he  incidentally 
came  across  this  narrative,  and  after  having  given  it  careful 
>tudy,  and  compared  it  with  the  Muhlenberg  account,  he 
came  to  the  clear  and  incontrovertible  conclusion  that  Regina 
Leininger  was  none  other  than  the  historic  Regina,  the  Cler- 
man  Captive. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  narrative  itself  is  not  new  matter, 
nor  the  .Muhlenberg  account.'  both  being  well  knoli^n  to  many 
others,  it  is  the  first  time  to  have  the  story  of  Regina,  the 
(lerman  Captive,  connected  with  the  narrative  of  Barbara 
Leininger,  the  first  time  to  have  ili.sciwered  the  fact  that  Re- 
gina, the  sister  of  Barbara  Leininger,  and  Regina,  the  (ler 
man  Captive,,  were  one  and  the  .same  person,  the  first  time, 
therefore,  to  have  ascertaineil  the  true  familv  name  of  Re'Mua, 

’ -/O' 

the  German  Captive,  and  the  first  time  to  h.ive  found  the 
e.Kact  location  of  her  tamily,  and  the  Jrne  place  of  the 
traged\’,  and  this  most  creditalile  work  is  (kie  alone,  and  only, 
to  Capt.  Richards,  the  ‘ ’ pains-taking  ami  considerate  author- 
ity.” ( W'eller.  ) 


I It  is  also  to  he  mentiooed  that  Ru]>p  in  liis  ‘liistorv  ot'  Berk.-^  ami 
l.ehanotT  Counties. ■’  published  1S44,  ineution>  ( p.  the  Regina ’inci- 
dent, using  the  Jluhlenberg  account  t Hallische  Narhricten ) as  hjs  au- 
thority, and  locates  it  as  per*this  clause  —••ami  settled  on  the  trontier  o 
this  County”  — in  Lebanon  County,  the  then  prevailing- view  as  the  cor 
rect  location,  but  later  and  now,  shown  to  have  been  an  erroneous  'view 
Hut  Rupp  jujt  like  Muhlenberg,  does  not  use  the  name  Hartman  at  all 
In  connection  with  this  statement  of  his  own.  Rupp  fjuotes  the  account 
of  the  Regina  incident  by  Rev.  Torld.  in  his  “Sabbath  Sctio.jl  Teacher,’ 
which  account  is  notTiing  more  in  substance  than  the  Muhlenberg  ac 
count  rendered  in  English,  and  abbreviated  ^t  that.  Rupp,  otherwise 
known  as  a careful  writer,  must  not  have  hail  any  knowieilge  of  the 
ITeining'er  narrative,  or  if  did.  failed  to  interpret  its  ]>roper  import. 
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Whilst  tlie  narrative  is  not  a narrative  of  Regina  at  all, 
she  being  mentioned  therein  only  incidentally;  it  is  made,  a 
jxirt  of  this  publication  in  its  entirety  ( See  Appendix  D)  for 
f its  elucidative  and  currobative  value  as  to  this  long  hitherto 
I vexed  question,  ami,  turtherm ore  to  give  to  all  the  members 
of  our  Societv  access  to  a document  so  rare,  and  so  inaccessi- 
ble to  most  of  them. 

In  brief  summary  of  the  narrative  — we  are  shown  where 
liarbara  and  Regina  resided,  how  they  were  taken  into  cap- 
tivity, how  they  became  separated  (never  to  see  each  other 
again),  the  experiences  of  Barbara,  and  her  companion, 
Marie  le  Roy,  during  their  captivity,  their  escape,  their  return 
journey,  and  their  arrival  finally  at  Philadelphia,  May  6,  1759. 
3 years,  6 months  and  20  days,  after  the  beginning  of  their 
ca[)tivity.  The  uarrati\e  closes  with  the  words  : “ We. in- 

tend to  go  from  here  to  Lancaster,  where  we  may  easily  be 
found.’ 

There  Ts  positively  no  known  further  record  of  Barbara 
Leininger.  That  the  period  of  her  captivity  was  so  much 
shorter  than  that  of  her  sister,  Regina,  that  the  ead  of  her  re- 
turn journtey  brought  lx.-r  so  near  t<^  the-theii  abode  of  her 
mother,  the  Tulpehocken  region,  now  Stouclisburg.  without 
Ir.irniifg  of  her  m )theV.  an^l  th  it  r.o  further  trace,  or  mention, 
of  her  is  left  us,  are  mysteries,  the  solution  of  which  seems 
now  to  lie  only  with  the  ('.od  above,  to  whose  pro\’idcntial  aid 
"Ue  so  repeatedly  and  thankfully,  in  her  narrative,  ascribed 
her  own  escape,  a-,  well  as  that  of  ber  taithtul  companion , 
Marie  le  Roy.  hhir  Barbara  there  was  no  meeting  again  in 
this  world  of  mothi-r  ind  child,  so  h.ippily  vouch^afeil  her  si> 
ter,  Regina,  later  on,  with  all  its  thrilling  and  joyl'nl  e.xper 
ieiices. 

As  for  Regina,  the  ('lerman  Captive,  that  story,  e.xcept  .is 
re(|uired  to  be  modified  b\-  this  latest  derived  e\'idence,  .stands 
Jnst  as  heretofore  and  hitherto  related,  and  needs  no  rehearsal 
fc  here  .again  ' See  .Appeiulix  A ; 

It  was  agreed  between  Capt.  Richards  and  myself  that 
the  same  Society  to  which  three  vears  ago  we  had  contributed 
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the  result  ot  renewed  in vestij^ation  as  to  certain  uncertainties 
pertaining  to  that  remarkable  story,  should  also  be  the  first 
Society  to  be  honored  witli  this  Fatest  e\ddcnce,  whereby,  as 
we  believe  and  hold,  those  uncertaincies  are  now  Ln<-ontrover- 
tibly  solved.  It  is  for  this  end  that  this  Pa[)cr,  as  our  joint 
proposition,  is  now  laid  before  this  Society. 

Subsecjuent  to  the  reading  of  the  first  Regina^Paper,  read 
.\jagust  29,  1902,  the  writer  proposed  to  his  friend,  Lee  L. 
Grumbine,  that  he  set  his  versatile  hand  to  the  making,  out  of 
this  tragic  story,  a great  epic  {^oem  for  us  Pennsylvanians,  like 
unto  the  I{vangeline  of  the  Xew  Lnglanders.  Ouite  awhile 
afterwards  Mr.  Grumbine  called  me  into  his  othce,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  and  delight,  read  me  these  opening  lines,  of 
what  he  no  doubt  intended  making  a beautiful  production, 
like  so  many  others  that  had  alread\-  come  to  u!Tirotn  his 
splendid  mind  and  facile  hand.  But  alas!  <gher  duties  inter- 
vened, and  finall\-  the  haCid  ol  death  'he  died  4\ugust  iS, 
1904,  ■ stayed  him  this  projected  song.  W’e  givje  the.se  few 
lines,  only  64  in  number,  in  loving  remembrance  o>t  a personal 
friend,  as  well  a>  that  of  a host  of  other>,  to  whom  his  doings 
during  bis  useful  but  short  career  were  a ble.ssing  indeed  ! 
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Seaward  flows  the  current  of  sino<jth  Tulpehucken’s  tide, 

Xow,  as  in  'lays  long  agone,  Ijetween  verdant  hanks  does  it 
glide 

()nward  thru  flowery  mead,  and  woodland,  and  grassy  lea, 
Shaded  with  many  a leafy  alder,  or  stately  oak  tree; 

Rippling  noisily  over  the  rifUes  and  glistening  stones, 

Singing  in  gurgling,  purling,  murmuring  monotones, 

(lentle  lullaby  songs  to  drowsy,  sleek  coated  kine, 

That  in  the  noon  day  shade,  on  its  banks,  contented,  recline; 
( )r,  in  the  dead  of  night,  plays  accompaniment  to  the  frog — 
Leader  of  wierd  nocturnal  chorus,  in  neighboring  bog. 

(Quietly  gliding  again  thru  deep,  translucent  pools, 

W’liere.'in  sportime  and  con.stant  play  wiihout  master  or  rules. 
Shiny,  silvery,  finiiy  schools  learn  their  lessons  of  life — 
Queerest  mingling  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  peace  and  of 
strife. 

Struggle  ’twi.xt  strong  and  the  weak,  in  lowly  estate  or  in 
high. 

W’hetlier  among  the  creatures  of  earth,  of  water. or  sky. 

I'A'er  seaward  r<jlls  on  the  never  resting  stre.rn. 

Like  to  the  ceaseless  visions  of  the  poet's  changing  dream; 
h-ver  obedient  to  Xature’s  gentle  command  and  no  1, 
hwer  (hung,  expressing  the  will  and  the  voice  of  (jocI. 

Rising  in  clouds  ol  vapor,  refreshing  the  parch  ed  earth, 
Raindrcjp  and  dew  Irijin  heaven  to  joyous  life  give  birlh, 

So(jii  again  mingling  in  common  si-reaiii  -in  the  onward  flow. 


Huinau  events  and  men,  like  these,  with  the  current  go; 
Spirits  come  down  from  the  heavens,  raised -by  a mystic 
power, 

Dwell  in  the  earth  for  some  appointed  purpose  and  hour, 

f 

Strong  in  their  individual  force,  and  great  among  men. 

Vet  in  the  flood  of  time  make  no  more  mark  than  when 
Falls  in  the  sea  the  miniature  drop  of  rain; 

Men  and  events  thus  fall  in  eternity’s  eudles>  main. 

One  thing  alone  recognition  and  a benison  will  procure, 
bibbing  unsoiled  to  the  sea,  the  life  that  was  swe,;t  and  pure. 


Different  now  is  the  scene  which  meets  traveler’s  eye, 

Glorious  pictures  of  peace  and  plenty  before  him  lie — 

Endless  acres  of  wealth  and  indn.stry,  far  and  wide, 

Stretching  out  ’long  the  course  of  the  stream  on  either  side. 
Acres  of  fat  fruition  by  the  world’s  best  hushandryitilled. 
Barns  that  are  bursting  with  riches,  houses  witn  comforts 
filled, 

Hillsides  clad  in  golden  mantles  of  nodding  grain, — 

Magic  transmutation  of  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

Orchards  laden  with  fruit,  and  fields  of  the  waving  corn 
Blushing  in  the  sunrise  when  kissed  by  the  dews  of  the  morn. 
Landscape  dotted  with  village  and  liamlet  and  white  -church- 
spire, 

Silently  pointing  the  pilgrim  to  the  life  beyond  that  is  higher, 
X'lruie,  contentment  and  thrift  here  in  peace  and  unity  dwell, 
\'oices  of  air  and  wood  in  chorus  their  gladness  fell. 

Nature  and  bounty  of  htaven  and  labor  of  man  unite 
Every  creature  to  please  and  every  sense  to  delight.  ^ . 


Fair  is  the  scene  as  Eden,  with  verdure  and  color  and  bloom. 
Bearing  alas  ! in  story,  the  blight  of  Eden’s  doom. 

Stained  with  the  serpent’s  trail  like  the  fairest  spot  on  earth. 


■Even  as  sin  and  sejf-love  pollute  the  highest  worth. 
-Dreadful  deed  of  rapine  and  blood,  in  the  long  ago. 
Done  in  wanton  cruelty  that  fro/.e  the  heart  with  woe; 
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Origin  of  tlie  legend  of  Tulpehocken’s, pearl, 

Tale  of  Regina,  the  lost,  _the  German  captive  girl. 

Typical  is  the. story  of  a soul  that  is  lost  in  sin, 

Showing  the  power  of  prayer  and  love  the  lost  back  to  win, 

So  at  least  it  would  seem  to  those  of  religious  mind, 

Since  her  religion-  and  love  helped  the  mother  her  child  to 
find. 

Wondrous  indeed  is  the  infinite  love  of  the  parent  heart, 
Xothing  so  charming  and  fair  in  all  the  realm  of  art. 

Ye  that  have  hearts,  and  disdain  not  the  muse  to  be  beguiled. 
Hark  to  the  touching  story  of  the  German  captive  child. 

( I'nfinished  poem  of  Lee  L.  Grumbine. ) 
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Appendix  A. 

(From  the  Reading  “Eagle,”  Dec.  8,  lyof. 


PROPOSED  MOXl'MlvXT  TO  REGIXA  HARTMAX. 


TAKKN  CAPTIX'K  , B\'  THK  INDI.XNS  1 4.6  YK.VRS  AC.O  ANI> 
HELD  0 YEARS — AN  IIARI.Y  ROMANCE  OE  BERKS. 


Orwigsburg  : There  is  a.  movement  on  foot  imong  the 

public  school  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  town  tofcontribute 
money  towards  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the  tnemory  of 
Regina  Hartman,  who  lived  with  her  parents  here  and  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Indians  and  held  by  them  9 years,  when 
she  was  restored  to  her  mother  under  peculiar  circumstances. 


A photograph  taken  by  Arthur  J.  Garrett,  aged  13  years, 
son  of  G.  \V.  Garrett,  cashier  of  the  First  Xational  Bank, 
here,  shows  the  “ Hartman  Spring,’’  and  a few  yards  there- 
from the  crumbling  walls  of  t^e  once  happy  home  of  the 
Hartman  family.  This  place  is  regarded  as'an-4iistoric  spot. 
Many  a person  recalls  when,  seated  on  grandfather's  knee,  the 
pathetic  Hartman  family  tragedy  was  related  and  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  interest. 


As  early  as  1747  Geo'rge  Gottfried  Orwig  aad  his  wife  had 
emigrated  from  Germany  and  taken . up  their  residence  at 
Sculp  Hill,  near  Orwigsburg.  In  1786,  his  son.  Peter,  laid 
■out  a tract  into  town  lots  and  called  it  Orwigsburg. 

John  Hartman  was  born. in  lyy,  in  an  ancient  farm 
Chouse  near  the  beautiful  and  historic  city  of  Reutliugen,  Wirt- 
i^mbprg  • When  a young  man  he  married  Magdalena  Swartz. 
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Tliey  lived  happily  together  pu  the  old  homestead  several 
years.  ' They  had  often  heard  of  America.  Mr.' Hartman  had 
a maternal  uncle,  h'rederick  Schoener,  who  had  goneto  Amer- 
|ica  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  whom  the  Hartman 
family  had  received  letters  One  of  these  letters,  addressed  to 
the  yoniig  man’s  father,  was  as  follows,  and  was  read  and  re- 
read by  the  young  married  man  : 

‘ ' I leidelherg.  Berks  County,  Pa  , June  17,  1753  ' d'o  («eorge 
Hartman,  near  Reutlingen,  Kingdom  of  W'irteniberg, 
Oermnn  >•. 

I )car  Brothel  -in  law  : 

“ 'Phis  IS  to  inform  you  that  we  are  well  and  well 
])leased  with  America.  W’e  live  in  a good  land,  where  every- 
thing is  plenty,  and  we  h ive  schools  ami  churches.  I hope 
yon  will  cmne  to  this  promised  laml.  W’e  live  about  4 Oer- 
nnn  mil'.s  from  Reading.  If  you  write,  address  as  above. 
\’ours  in  bretherly  love, 

*•  FRKDHRICK  SCHOlvNICR.” 

This  letter  marie  a lasting  impression  on  John  Hartman’s 
mind,  and  he  decided  to  go  to  America.  After  64  da\'S  of 
tedious  voyage,  he  and,  his  family  arrived  at ' Philadelphia^ 
June  20,  1754.  Seeking  for  several  weeks  an  advantageous 
location^  he  decided  to  go  to  Reading,  thence  to  ^ome  point 
near  the  Blue  Mountains.  • He  had  four  children,  all  born  in 
('lermanv:  George,  Barbara,  Regina  and  Christian.  These 
were  his  trea^ures,  and  he  and  his  wife  prayed  for  them  and 
set  them  a good  and  i)ious  e.xample.  They  left  Philadelphia 
about  the  last’of  June,  with  a farmer  who  had  taken  wheat  to 
the  (.Mty  in  a g-hor^e  wagon.  This  man  was  to. haul  them  to 
1 leidelberg,  Berks  County,  near  where  Conrad  Weiser  lived. 
The  oldest  residents  said  that  the  persons  for  whom  they 
sought  had  moved  over  the  Blue  .Mountains.  This  was  sad 
news  for  Hartman,  but  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  put  his 
trr.st  in  Cod.  He  met  an  old  .^oldier  who  advised  him  to 
vr(  ssthe  Blue  .Mouc.tains  . .Mr.  Hartman  and  his  lamlly  ac- 
r'oidingly  went.  He  iiad  purchased  an  old  wagon  and  two 
hor.se,>,  for  27  pounds,  six  shilling  and  eight  pence,  and  in 
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this  they  journeyed  until  they  arrived  at  the  spring  where  the 
crystal  water  poured  in  profusion,  the  site  of  Orwigsburg. 
“ Here,”  says  Hartman. here' is  our  home.  Here' in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  will  we  pitch  our  tent.”  Tht^v  were  soon 
comfortably  located  in  their  little  home.  The  Snly  addition 
to  the  membership  of  the  household  was  a large  dog.  which 
the  children  named  Wasser. 

Here  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  which  was  at  that  time 
included  in  the  county  of  Berks,  this  much  forgotten  pioneer 
family  lived  religiously  happy.  The  only  books  that  consti- 
tuted their  library  were  a Lutheran  Catechism,  a Bible  and  a 
German  hymn  book.  .\n  almost  daily  scene  was  tlie  happy 
family  seated  by  the  hearthstone,  reatling  the  Bible  and  sing- 
ing the  old  German  hymn  : ” Allein,  und  doch  nicht  allein, 

bin  ich,”  etc.  In  l'..nglish  : 

‘‘  Alone,  and  not  alone  am  I,. 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear| 

I feel  my  Saviour  always  nigh; 

He  comes  the  weary  hours  to  chler; 

I am  with  Him,  and  He  with  me, 

Kv’en  here  alone  I cannot  be.” 

This  .section  of  Pennsylvania  was  frequently  overrun  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  incited  to  bloody  deeds  by  the 
French,  after  the  loss  of  the  Canadian  territory.  Flence,  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  few  scattering,  inhabitants 
contiguous  to  the  Blue  Mountains  were  , often  alarmed.  At 
breakfast  on  the  morning  of  October  i6,‘i755,  Mr.  Hartman’s 
wife  said  : ” Well.  John,  you  know  the  ffouc-is  all  gone,  and 

some  one  must  go  to  the  mill.  You  are  seeding  the  last  field, 

and  suppose  you  let  Christian  go.  I will  go  with  him.  for  I 

have  long  since  p>romised  to  go  over  and  see  Mrs.  Swartti. 

She  was  permitted  to  go,  and  George  and  his  fatlier  fin- 
ished seeding  that  day. 

Mrs^  Hartman  and  her  son  started  through  the  dense 
forest  to  the  mill,  the  present  site  of  Schuylkill  Haven.  Bar- 
bara, aged  ten  ^ears,  and  Regina,  aged  nine,  were  left  to  take 
care  of  the  household.  While  they  were  seated  around  the 
' table,  the  father,.  George.  Barbara  and  R.egina,  conversing. 
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suddenly  Wasser,  their  faithful  dog,  came  running  in.  Hart- 
inJn  seized  his  rifle-,  but  15  Indians  entered  the  home,-  killed 
Hartman  and  his  son,  George,  while  Barbara  and  Regina  were” 
made  captives,  and  the  house  was  laid  in  ashes. 

It  was  never  known  what  I>ecaine  of  Barbara,  but  Regina 
was  given  to  .an  old  Indian  woman.  She  sent  her  into  the 
woods  to  hunt  roots  and  herbs,  and  when  she  did  not  get 
enough  she  was  beaten.  In  1764  Col.  Bouquet  conquered  the 
Indians  and  peace  to  them  was  granted  on  condition  that  all 
t!ie  white  prisoners  should  be  given  to  him.  More  than  400 
were  brouj^ht  to  him,  and  among  them  was.  Regina,  now  about 
19  years  old.  The  Colonel  took  the  children  to  Carlisle  and 
had  it  printed  in  the  newspapers  that  the  parents  of  children 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  should  come  and 
see  wliether  they  were  among  them.  Several  thousand,  hus- 
bands and  parents  went  hundreds  of  miles  in  hope  of  meeting 
lost  wives  or  children.  When  Regina’s  sorrowing  mother  got 
to  Carli^e  she  did  not  recognize  her  daughter,  as  she  had 
grown  up,  looked,  dressed  and  spoke  like  the  Indians.  The 
woman  went  up  and  down  amon-g  the  captives  weeping  and 
could  not  find  her  child.  Col.  Bouquet  asked  her  whether  she 
recollected  nothing  by  which  her  daughter  might  be  discov- 
ered/ She  said  she  recollected  nothing  but  a hymn  which  she 
used  to  sing  to  her  children,  “ Alone,  Yet-Not  Alone  Am  I,” 
etc.  The  Colonel  asked  her  to  sing  the  hymn.  Scarcely  had 
slie  sung  two  lines  of  it,  when  poor  Regina  rushed  from  the 
crowd,  began  to  sing  it  also,  and  threw  herself  into  her 
mother’s  arms.  They  both  wept  for  joy,  and  Col.  Bouquet 
gave  up  the  daughter  to  the  mother.  Tradition  says  that 
Regina  is  buried  by  the  side  of  her  mother  in  Christ  Lutheran 
Cemetery,  near  Stouchsburg. 


Appendix  B. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Muhlenberg’^;  Accouiil  of  Regina,  the  German 
Captive,  translated  from  the  original  in  C,ernian  by  Rev.  John 
W.  Karly,  Reading,  Ra..  for  the  writer  of  this  ])aper,  and  first 
published  in  the  Daily  “ Report,”  Lebanon,  Pa  . .-Xprif  ig. 
1903. 

Rev.  Mr.  .Muhlenberg's  .Account  of  Remarkable  Inci- 
dents in  his  Administration  of  the  Pastor’s  o.dice.  Hall.  X. 
A'ol.  2.  pp.  445-493. 

The  Twenty-.sixth  Incident  ica.se;  II.  X.  Old.  Kd. 

1029.  A’ol.  II.  p.  479-  I 

In  February,  1765,  a widow  and  her  adult  daughter  from 
Rev.  Kurtz’s  congregation  came  to  (see  me.^)  This  visit 
cheered  me  very  much  because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  ca.se.  The  widow  spoken  of  was  a native  of  the  old 
and  renowned  Imperial  City  Reutlingen  in  the  Duchy  of 
Wuertemburg,  and  her  deceased  husband  (was  boru)  about 
twelve  miles  from  Tuebingen.  Before  the  war  broke  out  .in 
this  country,  they,  with  their  small  family  of  children  came 
hither  and  sought  a home  in  the  inteiiior  of  Pennsylvania 
about  one  hundred  miles  from*  Philadelphia.,  _ The  father  was 
already  advanced  in  years,  and  too  feeble  to  endure  hard 
labor,  but  endeavored  to  instruct  his  children  in  the  Word 
of  God,  because  in  the  thinly  settled  country  distriats  few 
schools  are  to  be  found,  or  none  at  all.  - . 

hkaddock’s  lo'.i- i-:.\t 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1755  the  English  General 
Braddock*  with  his  army  was  defeated  by  the  French  and  the 
hostile  Indians  in  the  wilderness,  because  the  English  fought 
according  to  European  methods  and  the  Indians  alter  the 
American.  Immediately  thereupon  the  hostile  savages  in 
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vaded  tbe  remote  discricts  of  Penns3’lvania  and  butchered  the 
scattered  and  defenceless  inhabitants,  consisting  mostly  of 
poor  German  families,  dragging  their  children  through  the 
trackless  wilderness  into  captivity,  in  their  huts  and  caves. 
October  i6.  1755.  this  fate  also  befel  the  above  named  Chris- 
tian family,  t;)gether  with  a number  of  onr  brethren  in  the 
faith.  The  mother,  the  widow  now  still  living,  and  one  of 
the  sons  had  gone  to  a a mill  a few  miles  distance  to  .secure  the 
grinding  of  some  grain;  the  father,  together  with  the  oldest 
>on,  and  the  two  little  daughters  remained  at  home.  The  sav- 
ages suddenly  fell  upon  them  f the  house  j slaying  the  father 
and  the  son  in  their  usual  barbarous  manner.  Hut  they  spared 
the  two  little  girls,  Barbara,  twelve  years  of  age,  and  Regina, 
going  on  ten,  bound  them,  and  dragged  them  aside  into  the 
forest,  leaving  several  Indians  to  guard  the  chililren.  Within 
a few  days  the  others  (Indians)  continued  to  bring  an  addi- 
tional number  of  captive  children  together. 

i-r.ic.irr  oi-  thi-:  MOTin-:k.- 

Afier  the  mother  and  son  returned  home  from  the  mill, 
and  found  everything  burned  and  in  rnin.s,  they  fled  further 
inland  Mown)  to  Rev.  Pastor  Kurtz's  congregation.  The  sav- 
ages now  having  brought  a g«)od  number  of  children,  some  of 
them  set  out  with  them  ( the  children ) towards  their  own 
country,  not  by  , the  usually  travelled  path.s,  but  through 
rough ‘and  unsettled  sections,  so  that  they  Plight  not  be  taken 
from  them  The  larger  children  were  compelled  to  carry  the 
smaller  ones,  who  were  strapped  to  their  backs.-  Xow  thev 
pursued  their  tiresoine  journey,  barefooted,  over  brushes, 
stones,  briars,  iimlergrowth  (copse),  through  mire  and 
swamtis.  Some  children's  ieet  were  worn  to  the  (piick,  laying 
t>are  the  bones  and  tendons.-  so  that  they  thought  they  must 
die  because  of  the  agony  and  the  snlTerings  whieh  they  en- 
dured.' ■ But  they  were  urged  on  mercilessly.  In  going 
through  the  brushes  and  thickets  their  clothing  was  torn  into 
shreds  and  at  last  fell  from  them  altogether  When  they  fin- 
allv  reached  the  country  inhabited  by  the  savages  they  were 
divided  among^them,  one  being  given  to  a family  here  and 
another  to  another  .several  miles  further  on.  It  is  the  custom 
among  ttiese  peop'e,  if  perchance  parents  are  depri\’ed  of  their 
children  in  war,  tint  they  are  replaced  by  captives  taken  by 
them . 

HNO  oi-  Kr;c.  i.n'a’s  jorkNi-v. 

When  t-hey  had  now  proceeded  about  four  hundred  Hng- 
lish  miles  the  younger  ten  year-old  daughter.  Regina,  was 
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separated  from  her  sister,  Jiarbara,  who  had  been  handed  over 
(to  her  family),  and  was  compelled  to  go  more. than  one  hun- 
dred miles  further, -with  a two-year-old  child  which  she  was 
compelled  to  carry,  strapped  to  her  back.  Finally  Regina 
also  reached  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  togetlRr  with  the 
child  which  she  was  carrying,  was  given  over  to  an  .old  ill- 
tempered  Indian  squaw,  who  had  but  one  son  as  her  support, 
to  be  her  slave  for  life.  . Bat  he  (the  son  ) ofttimes  did  not  re- 
turn home  for  a week  or  even  a longer v period,  and  so  neg- 
lected (to  provide  for ) his  mother.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  old  woman  demanded  that  Regina  should  provide  susten- 
ance, or  be  pur  to  death.  The  little  helpless  infant  also  clung 
to  Regina  and  looked  to  her  for  comfort.  They' were  entirely 
destitute  of  clothing,  and  the  supply  of  provisions  was  very 
scant.  When  the  worthless  son  was  not  at  home  Regina  was 
expected  to  see  to  everything  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  scolded 
and  beaten  by  the  old  hag  ( Woelfin).  It  was,  thep^fcre.  nec- 
essary for  her  to  drag  together  the  wood  by  which  they  were 
warmed.  When  the  ground  was  open  she  looked  ior  and  dug 
up  all  manner  of  wild  roots,  e g..  artichockes.  *garlic,  , 
and  gathered  the  tender  bark  of  trees  and  vegetables  to  pre- 
serve the  family  alive.  When  there  was  frostin  The  ground 
she  hunted  all  kinds  of  living  creatures  such  as  wild  rats,  field 
mice,  and  ether  animals  which  she  was  al)le  to  capture,  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

l-'OR  NINI-:  LONG  VK.ARS. 

For  more  than  nine  years,  she,  together  with  the  other 
little  girl,  was  compelled  to  continue  in  this  mode  of  life,  not 
knowing  whether  she  should  ever  return  again. 

Through  the  first  terrible  calamity. whpn  she  was  deprived 
of  her  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sister,  she  was  naturally 
benumbed.  In  the  long  journey  with  its  atte'ndant  cruellies, 
the  deprivation  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  at  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  — in  continued  fears  and  the  very  shadow 
of  death,  there  was  still  room  for  reflection,  and  she  could 
not  do  more  than  pre.serve  an  animal  e.xistence.  Wlien.- how- 
ever, this  miserable  mode  of  existenqe  had  become  -second  na- 
ture, and  the  powers  of  the  soul  were  again  brought  into  ac- 
tivity, the  prayers,  the  passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  sacred 
hymns  which  the  had  learned  from  her  parents,  became  her 
chief  delight.  ' These  divine  truths  .were  developed  in  her 
soul  as  a .seed  which  begins  to  grow,  sending  its  roots  down- 
ward and  the  shoots  upward,  when  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
son  causes  the  earth  to  produce  life.  Thus  the  Word  of  God, 
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learuecl  by  her,  gradually  expanded  into  life,  and  in  her  tribu- 
lation brought  peace,  rest,  and  comfort  to  her  heart.  The 
miserable  mode  of  living  was  a good  assistant  and  means  of 
restraint  to  curb  the  sinful  flesh  and  its  growing  desires,  and 
the  -Word  of  God  implanted  in  her  tender  youth  could  so 
much  the  more  readily  promote  the  growth  of  the  inner  life. 
She  stated  that  during  the  period  of  her  captivity  she  had 
offered  her  prayers  on  bended  knees,  under  the  trees,  uumber- 
le.ss  times,  with  the  child  beside  her,  uniting  in  the  prayer. 
Upou  almost  every  occasion  during  the  later  years  she  had  a 
faint  assurance  and  a gleam  of  hope  that  she  would  be  re- 
leased from  captivity  and  brought  back  to  Christian  people. 

TWO  CON.SOMNO  HNMXS. 

Among  other  things  the  two  following  hymns  had  been 
and  still  were  a constant  source  of  comfort  to  her  : viz., 
“ Jesus  Hvermore  I Love,”  and  “Alone,  and  Vet  Xot  Alone 
Am  I.”  When  finally,  during  the  year  just  passed  the  fierce 
savages  were  put  to  flight,  and  their  homes  attacked,  especi- 
ally by  the  prudent  and  brave  Colonel;  Bouquet  and  his  vic- 
torious aj;my.  and  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  de- 
liver their  Christian  captives,  Regina  and  her  foster  child 
were  released  with  others 

This  was  a remarkable  event-,  viz  : as  a large  number  of 
captives. were  brought  to  Colonel  Bou(}uet  in  the  midst  of  the 
trackless  wilderness,  the  larger -part  being  without  auy  cloth- 
ing, a beneficient  charity  was  manifested  not  onlj'^  by  the 
Colonel  hiiiiself,  but  also  by  his  people,  in  that  they  cut  off 
the  flaps  of  their  coat5  and  waist  coats,  and  cut  up  their 
blankets  and  so  on  to  cover  the  absolute  nakedness  of  the 
poor  creTitures.  it  being  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Theu  the 
kind  hearted  Colonel  Boiupiet  first  brought  the  larger  part  of 
former  captives  from  the  country  of  the  sa\ages  to  the  Kng- 
lish  forts  on  the  Ohio  River  known  as  Ft.  Pitt.  There  the 
same  spirit  of  sympathy  and  humanity  was  manifested  by  the 
(soldiers  of  i garrison  Whatever  each  one  could  spare  of  his 
scanty  supph’  of  food  aud  clothing  was  bestowed  upon  these 
poor  fellow  creatures  to  cover  their  nakedness  to  protect  them 
against  the  cold,  and  to  .satisfy  their  hunger.  This  manifesta- 
tion of  human  sympathy  and  its  effects  were  certainly  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate.  For  whoever  could  find  anything  super- 
fluous in  the  line  of  clothing  or  covering  brought  it  forward  : 
e.  g.,  fla{)s.  capes,  sleeves,  pockets,  collars,  &c.,  not  absolute- 
ly needed,— extra  lengths  of  blankets,  shirts,  or  era  vets,  &c. 
The  olTicv  .-rs  vied  with  the  rank  and  file  of  common  soldiers  in 
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cutting  and  sewing.  First  to  clothe  their  male  fellow  creatures 
and  afterwards  to  close  up  and  patch  thejr  own  gannents. 

HRorr. iiT  TO  CAKi.isij;. 

From  I't.  Pitt  the  crowd  (army  i of  those  rescued  was 
Bnally  brought  into  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  to  a village 
named  Carlisle.  Notice  was  given  in  all  the  papers  that  wlio- 
ever  had  lost  friends,  relatives,  husband,  wife,  or  children, 
should  be  on  hand  and  claim  their  own  (by  proper  signs). 
Accordingly  the  above  mentioned  poor  widow  with  her  onlv 
yet  remaining  son  journeyed  thither.  She  asked  the  Commis 
sioners  for  her  little  daughter.  Regina,  describing  her  as  she 
was  when  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  Hut  she  could 
find  no  one  resembling  her  among  the  crowtl  P'or  Regina 
now  was  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  fully  grown  to 
womanhood,  stout-,  with  the  bearing  of  an  Indian,  and  speak- 
ing the  language  of  the  savages.  The  Commissioners  asked 
the  mother  whether  she  could  not  designate  .some  character- 
istic by  which  her  daughter  might  be  known.  The  mother 
replied  in  German  ; That  her  daughter  frequent^’  sang  the 
hymn  “Jesus  I Love  Kvcrmote,"  and  “ Alone,  aud  \'c-t  Not 
Alone  Am  I in  Mv  Dread  Solitude.”  * 

KI-H'.INA  is  KI-:STnRKI>. 


Hardly  had  the  widow  said  this  when  Regina  sprang 
from  among  the  others  and  repeated  the  Creed,  the  Lord  s 
Prayer,  and  the  hymns  named,  b'inally  the  mother  and 
daughter  fell  upon  each  others  necks  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
The  mother  with  her-  daughter  whom  she  had  agaid  found 
hastened  to  return  Inane.  ‘ The  little  girl  fur  whom  Regina 
had  cared,  kept  looking  on  and  repeated  Ihe  things  which 
Reginia  had  repeated  Hut  no  ojie  ccaild  be  found  who  recog- 
.nized  her  their  own  child.  Hence  it  was  thouglit  that  prob- 
ably her  parents  had  been  murdered.  Hut  she  w.as  Hot  will- 
ing to  leave  her  foster  mother  and  clung  affectionately  to  Re- 
gfna  so  that  she  could  not  be  kept  back. 

PI.KAPS  I'OK  a'HK  HOOK. 


This  happened  at  Caflisle  Dec.  3U  1764.  lu  Feb.,  1765, 


the  widow  with  her  daughter  came  to  me.  saying  that  since 
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her  return  her  daughter  and  continually  plead  for  the  book  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  speaks  so  kindly  to  men  and  they  were 
■permitted  to  speak,  to  Him, — meaning  theieby  the  ihble  and 
the  Hymn  Book.  For  this  purpo.se  they  had  come  this  dis- 
"^Itence  of  60  or  70  miles.  A che.st  ( or  bo.x)  of  Bibles  had  been 
in  With  the^ii^wly  arrived  ministers,  \'oight  and  Krug, 
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and  I cheerfully  gave  them  one,  together  with  money  for  the 
purchase  of  a Hymn  Book.  As  soon  as  she-  had  taken  the 
Bible— with  evident  pleasure.  I told  her  to  open  it  and  to 
I read  to  me  what  first  met  her  eye.  She  opened  it  at  the  First 
. Chapter  of  Tobit,  and  read  the  second  verse  intelligibly  and 
* impressiv'ely , viz  : “ The  same  was  also  taken  prisoner  in  the 
time  of  Talmanasser,  (Emmeneser)  King  of  Assyria,  and 
although  prisoner  among  strangers,  yet  did  he  not  depart  from 
the  Word  of  the  Lord.”  (This  is  a translation  of  Muhlen- 
berg’s quotation  from  the  German  Bible  and  not  a quotation 
from  our  Fmglish  version.) 

KKr.INA’S  WONDERFUL  ME.MORV. 

To  me  it  seemed  remarkable  that  she  who  had  not  seen  a 
German  book  for  nine  years,  and  had  not  read  a single  sylla- 
ble during  that  time,  yet  had  not  forgotten  how  to  read,  but 
could  do  it  as  well  as  when  she  was  taken  from  her  parents 
and  carried  into  captivity  in  her  tenth  year.  _3he  could  still 
understand  German  pretty  well  but  could  not  express  herself 
in  it  because  in  regard  to  matters  of  every  day  life,  the  Indian 
language  had  now  become  her  mother  tongue. 

This  again  shows  how  necessary,  profitable  and  advan- 
tageous are  those  schools  in  which  the  true  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  e.xample  of  Christ  are  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  youngs,  and  implanted  in  their  hearts..  Were  the  sainted 
Luther  still  living,  and  should  he  hear  that  a child  from  Reut- 
1 ingen,  a free  city,  which  in  1530  stood  up  so  faithfully  for 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  had  maintained  its  spiritual  life 
through  the  pure  Word  of  God  in  this  far-distant  wilderness, 
he  wonld  again  heartily  praise  and  glorify  God,  confidently 
and  trustfully  singing  again  : “The  Word  they  shall  still  let 
remain,  and  not  a spark  have  for  it.” 

Above,  translation  made  from  the  ‘‘  Hallische  Nachricn- 
ten  ” by  Rev.  J.  W.  Early,  Reading,  Pa.,  for  S.  P.  Heilman, 
M.  D.,  and  by  the  latter  copied  from  Rev.  Early’s  MS.  .March 
31,  1903.  ■ 
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Letter  of  Rev.  H.  A.  W'elier,  of  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  to  the 
Orwigsbnrg  “Xews,”  heb.  20,  1903. 

HISTORICAL  FACTS.  * 

ICditok  ORWiu.SHUKr.  Xhws;  — 

Wlaere  did  the  tragedy,  which  resulted  in  the  pathetic 
historical  story  of  “ Regina,  the  German  Captive,”  occur  i* 
This  question  of  provincial  local  history  hascragain  been 
agitated  by  the  claims  published  in  one  of  the  later  numbers 
of  the  valued  publications  of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical 
Society:  and  since  I have  .seen  no  authentic  feneral  publica- 
tion of  the  evidences  which  establish  the  uocu^  of  this  history 
at  Orwigsburg,  it  may  be  of  interest,  if  not  offvalue,  to  relate 
the  .same  in  your  columns. 

Disclaiming  all  desire  for  controversy  or  criticism;  moved 
alone  by  a purpose  to  see  historical  facts  established  upon  the 
best  attainable  evidences  rather  than  upon  ‘‘inferences,”  we 
call  attention  to  the  historical  error  of  said  Society,  arising, 
no  doubt,  from  a confusion  of  names  and  places  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Johannes  Hartman  at 
the  time  of  the  mas.'-acre  of  membersof  his  family,  and  the 
captivity  of  their  little  Regina.  \ 

This  reply  is  challenged  by  an  article^on  the  subject  from 
the  pen  of  its  estimable  Secretary,  Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman,  pub- 
lished in  the  general  publication  of  the  Lebanon  County  His- 
torical Society,  and  a supporting  article  in  the  .same ^publica- 
tion from  the  facile  pen  of  that  usually  painstaking  and  con- 
siderate authority  iir  matters  of  local  history,  Mr.'  H.  M M. 
Richards,  in  which  the  long  confceded  claims  of  Orwigsburg. 
Schuylkill  County;  Pa.,  as  the  place  of  the  tragedy  in  the 
Hartman  family,  Octol>er  i6th.  1755.  are  called  into  question , 
and  an  attempt  made  by  ” inferences  ” and  “ probabilities  ” 
to  show, that. the  occurrence  to  wjiich  the  Rev.  Henry  .Mel- 
choir  Muhlenberg  from  the  lips  of  the  mother  of  Regina 
Hartman,  testifies,  in  Hallische  .X^achrichten. ” 1029, 

(Mann’s  Edition,  VoL  II,  p.'  479-)  and  from  the  pathetic  in- 
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cidcuts  connected . therewith,  as  related  to  him  in  boyhood 
'days  by  his  grandmother;  the  Rev.  R.  Weiser.  in  185.6,  pub- 
lished an  embellished  narrative  of  “ Regina,  the  German  Cap- 
tive,” took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Swatara  Gap,  in  Lebanon 
County,  Pa. 

In  advancing  these  claims  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  .writer 
of  the  chief  article  for  the  Historical  Society,  especiallv, 
ba.ses  his  statements  of  fact  largely  upon  admitted  ‘‘  infer- 
ences ” and  ” presumed”  probabilities  to  establish  evidence 
of  an  historical  fact, — a cjuestionable  practice  always,  to  say 
the  least,  where  history  and  its  incidents  are  to  be  written.  In 
this  they  have  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  same  error  which 
some  years  since  trapped  some  of  the  local  historians  of  the 
vicinity  of  Hern,  in  Berks  County.  Pa.,  by  an  instinct  of  par- 
donable pride,  to  claim  that  the  Hartman  tragedy  was  enacted 
near  the  Schuylkill  Gap.  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  southward 
from  where  is  now  Port  Clinton.  Pa.;  -and  which  claim  bore 
traces  of  probability  as  strong  at  least  as  these  of  the  claim- 
ants for  Lebanon  County. 

Wanting  better  historical  evidences  we  might  let  the 
claimants  from  Eerks  and  Lebanon  Counties  dispute  this  mat- 
ter out,  and  their  claims  of  probability  were  equally  warrant- 
ed by  inferences  with  a slight  advantage  perchance  to  Leba- 
non, arising  frotu  the  establi.shed  fact  that  an  Indian  ma.ssacre 
did ’occur  In  the  vicinity  of  Swatara.  Gap  about  the  same  time, 
(Penna.  Archives);  and  'Conrad  Weiser  mentions  among 
others,  the  residence  of  a man  named  Hartman  in  that  local- 
it',  at  the  time,  who  could  not  be  found  after  the  massacre. 

But  why  take  valuable  space  in  an  attempt  to  refute 
claijns  of  a mere  probability.”  or  to  answer  and  debate 
‘ inferences”  which,  for  lack  of  better  historical  data,  led 
the  Historical  Society  to  accept  and  publish  the  papers  above 
referred  to  as  establishing' history  ? Suffice  it  to  submit  a 
simple  statement  of  a few  established  facts,  and  note  a few  of 
tlie  sources  of  information  that  have  for  years  been  accepted 
as  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  tragedy 
and  its  incidents  really  did  occur  in  Schuylkill  (then  Berks) 
County,  whe’-e  Orwigsburg  now  is. 

I — The  report  of  Rev.  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg, 

( Hallist'he  Xachrichten,  1029),  that  Johannes  Hartman  and 
his  family  had  made  their  home  ” in  northern  Berks,  about 
loi)  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia.”  This,  unsupported, 
might  equally  apply  to  the  claims  of  the  writers  for  Lebanon 
County.  "rf 
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2.  — The  Statement  of  Rev.  R,  Weiser,  in  “Regina,  the 
German  Captive,”  that  his  grandmother,  then^residing  at 
Womelsdorf.  Pa.,  had  often  jelated  the  story  of  tlTe  tragedy 
which  befell  the  Hartmann  family,  and  the  pathetic  incident 
of  the  captivity  and  return  of  Regina,  which  he  la^r  embel- 
lished and  caused  to  be  published  and  always  had  hjs  re- 
lator mentioned  Oiwigsburg  as  the  place  where  the  tnassacre 
occurred.  This,  unsupported,  might  well  be  confuted  by 
Rev.  Weiser’s  own  later  statement  that  he  had  no  certain  or 
circumstantial  information  as  to  the  i.ocus. 

3. — The  records  of  Zion’s  Church,  in  West  Hrunswick 
Township,  one  and  a half  miles  distant  south-eastwardly  from 
Orwigsburg,  and  spokeu  historically  as  “ Die  Zion’s  Kirche, 
ueber  den  Blauen  Bergen,  on  der  vSkoolkill  in  Berks,”  ( vid. 
Lutheran  Observet.  \’ol.  LIV,  Xo.  2,  p.  3),  relate  how  in  the 
“ fall  ” of  the  year  1755, — the  settlers  having  just  finished 
building  and  dedicating  their  first  “ log  church  ” d»FWig  the 
summer,  — “ The  wild  heathen  of  the  wilderness  ” came  upon 
the  communities  in  this  section  with  tomahawk,  gua  and  fire, 
raassacreing  the  people  and  laying  their  homes  in  *hes.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  their  “ log  house,”  where  Ziot’s  Church 
now  stands,  was  burned  to  the  ground:  and  history Ispeaks  of 
the  flight  of  those  who  could  escape  across  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  Ma:<atawny  and  Bern  Townships.  Berks  County,  as 
“ the  skeedaddle. ” These  ancient  records  have  never  been 
disputed,  though,  it  is  true.  Muhlenberg  made  no  . report  of 
the  e.xistence  of  this  church  to  Halle,  which  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  the  pastor  w’.io. 
assisted  these  early  settlers  was  one  of  those  not  in  affiliation' 
with  the  work  of  the  Pioneer  of  the  Synod  -of  Pennsylvania, 
and  usually  termed  “ vagabond  preachers  wLo  stir  the  waters 
for  thedoaves  and  fishes.  ” Be  this  as  it  mayr -accurate  and 
accepted  accounts  of  the  building,  dedication,  and  destruc- 
tion of  that  first  “log  church”  were,  recorded  when  after 
“ the  skeedaddle  ” of  the  fall  and  winter  of  1753,  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  horrors  returned  and  rebuilt  their  church  on 
the  same  spot;  and  this  record,  some  of  it  only  fragmentary 
now,  is  still  in  the  archives  of  the  church.  Unfortunately  for 
our  immediate  purpose  the  membership  record,  if  any  existed 
in  1755.  has  been  lost,  but,  what  there  is,  is  sufficient  to  all 
fseekers  for  historical  data  to  establish  the  fact  that  “in  the 
all  of  the  year  1755,  a frightful  massac;re  by  the  wild  Indians 

. enacted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Or 
:^'igsburg.  , 
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4 —111  tlie  printed  memoirs  of  Father  Daniel  Deibert. 
.horn  kSo2),  piiblislied  at  Schuylkill  Haveu,  Pa..  18S4.  thare 
is  a succinct  account  of  how  hTs  grandfather.  \VilhelmM)ie- 
, f hert.  (Deiveri,  wiio  came  with  his  parents  to  America,  land- 
: ing  at-Philadelphia,  when  Wilhelm  was  three  years  old,  and 
* resided  with  them  later  in  their  “ settlement  ,”  in  Bern  Town 
■-hip,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  together  with  his  Brother.  Michael 
Deibert.  when  they  had  grown  np,  came  to  Manheim  Town- 
shij).  (now  Schuylkill  County),  and  in  the  year  1744,  took 
up”  acres  of  land  in  the  present  Xorth  .Manheim  Town- 
ship. on  the  road  leading  from  Schu_\  lkill  Haven  to  Tanding- 
ville.  where  arc  now  the  farms  of  Kdward  Peale  and  John 
lolbert,  respectively,  about  two  miles  southwest wardlv  from 
Orwigsburg.  How,  afterwards,  his  own  father,  John,  Ijought 
141  acres  of  land  in  said  township,  at  the  place  just  westward 
from  Orwigsburg,  where  is  now  the  James  Deiliert  homestead. 
Incidentally  telling  how  when  Daniel,  the  writer,  was  a child 
four  or  five  > ears  old.  his  father  and  mother  “were  clearing 
land,  and  used  to  take  the  cradle  along  and  the  three  children 
into  the  woods,  and  “I.  the  oldest,  would  keep  the  locusts 
from  the  cTadle  where  the  baby  resteil”  (Let  it  be  mjted 
that  this  was  ne.xt  to  or  near  the  former  Hartman  plantation.) 
•At  the  age  of  ei,  .says  thv  writer.  ” I worked  for  mv  uncle, 
Oeorge  Deibert.  for  si.\  (.lollars  per  month,  li\'ing  with  him  at 
the  time;*he  was  sick  at,,the  time  and  died  while  1 was  there 
Mv  grandfather  Deibert- was  living  with  him  at  that  time.  He 
worked  at  weaving  then.  He  told  me  many  stories  about  the 
Indians,  how  they  molt?sted  them  when  they  ilrst  settled 
here.” 

•-\tuL.now.  ([oting  from  this  volume  of  the  " Story  of  the 
Life  of  Daniel  Deit)ert,”  iet  another  render  the  account  of  the 
family  of  Jt)hannes  Hartmann,  at  t_)rwigsbuig  : — ‘ .\early  at 
the  same  time,  or  a few  years  earlier  than  my  gramlfather  set- 
tled here  in  Schuylkill  County,  a ('lerman  family  by  the  name 
of  Hartmann  came  from  Hurope  and  settled  at  the  jdace 
where  ( )rwigsburg  now  stands.  'I'he  family  consisted  of  the 
parents  and  Amr  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  They 
were  a pious ‘and  Godfearing  fauiil\-.  'fhey  went  to  work 
and  jirospered  well.  One  day.  in  the  fall  of  ij.ss,  Hartman 
and  his  eldest  son  were  to  finish  their  sowing.  .Mrs.  Hart- 
mann and  the  youngest  son  went  to  the  mill  to  get  some  grist 
done,  but  little  th'^y  thought  that  this  should  be  the  last  time 
that  they  shouU!  see  each  other  in  this  world.  .\t  noon,  when 
they  were  eatihg  dinner,  a ba’iid  of  Indians  came,  fifteen  in 
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luimber,  and  killed  Hartmann  and  his  eldest  son;  plunderetl 
the  house,  then  set  it  on  fire.  The  two  skirls, Uiey  took  along 
as  victims.  Towards  ev^iug  when  .Mrs,  Hartmann  came 
home  she  found  her  buildings  all  in  aslies.  d'hey  burned  the 
the  bodies  of  Hartmann  and  his  son;  even  the?  dog  they 
threw  him  into  the  fiames  and  burneil  him.  The  two.  girls, 
as  above  mentioned,  they  ti)ok  along,  and  another  little  girl, 
only  about  three  years  oM,  that  they  took  along  as  a victim 
from  a family  named  Smith.  They  murdered  the  father  of 
that  family  in  the  morning,-  the  same  day  they  came  to  Hart- 
mann’s; the  girls  they  took  along  bare-foot.  and  soon  their 
feet  got  sore  that  they  could  harldly  walk  any  moje;  the  okl- 
est  of  the  girls  got  sick  and  could  go  no  farther,  then  they 
killed  her  with  the  tomahawk.  The  two  other  girls,  the\' 
wrapped  their  feet  with  old  cloth  and  took  tliem  along  to  their 
camp.  Mrs.  Hartmann  was  very  much  troubled  about  her 
husband  and  children ; some  hunters  found  the  l>od^of  the 
eldest  daughter  and  buried  her.  She  could  comfort  herself 
better  over  them  that  were  dead,  than  over  the  (Mie  she  knew 
was  among  the  Indians.  She  was  a praying  and  God  fearing 
woman  and  prayed  God  that  he  should  restore  the  child  to 
her  again;  but  the  years  passed  on  and  sometimes-”  she  heard 
that  children  were  taken  from  the  Indians,  then  she  went  to 
>ee  whether  site  could  find  her  lost  daughter.  (,)ne  time  >he 
went  as.  far  as  Pittsburg,  but  all  in  vain.  So  nine  long  and 
weary  years  passed  away,  and  she  prayed  to  God  for  her  lost 
daughter.  One  day  a man  brought  her  a message  that  a 
great  many  childen  were  taken  away  fnnn  the  Indians  a:id 
they  were  in  the  care  of  a Colonel  Bocpiet  at  thirlisle.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  it  she  e.xpected  to  fiml  her  long  lo>t  daugh- 
ter there,  so  she  started  for  Carlisle;  when  sue  came  there  the 
children  were  all  presented  to  her  but  she  coiild-not  recogui/.e 
one  that  might  be  her  daughter;  so  she  spoke  to  some  of  them 
but  got  no  answer,  for  they  could  only  speak  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. With  a heavy  heart  she  thought  she  had  to  go  home 
again  withoiU  her  daughter.  The  Colonel  asked  her  whether 
she  could  sing  a German  hymn  the>gused  to  sing  in  their  fam- 
ily at  home.  Then  she  commenced  and  sang  the  hymn 
“ Allein  uud  d(.»ch  nicht  gan/.  allein  bin  ich,"  meaning  in 
English,  “ Alone  and  yet  not  all  alone  am  I.”  Then  a grown 
up  girl  sprang  fo*her,  fell  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her, 
and  recognized  her  as  her  dear  mother.  No  per;  can  describe 
the  joy  when  they  recognized  each  other  again  What  a 
iblessiug  it  is  when  parents  sing  and  pray  in  thyir  families  with 
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tlieir  children.  Xeur  Landingville,  at  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Daniel  Heim,  the  Indiau.s  also  took  a .sister  of  Martin 
\\'oerner  along  *’  as  a victim,”  etc.,  etc 
I Speaking  of  the  “ skeedaddle  ’ ' of  the  settlers.  Daniel 

' 1 )eihert  says  ; ‘ ‘ .My  grandfather  and  Ids  brother.  .Michael, 

i had  to  llee  over  the  Bine  Mountains  to  their  father's  hoine. 
'I'hey  buried  their  implements  on  the  other  side  of  theSchnyl- 
kill  river,  in  the  woods,  that  the  Indians  could  not  get  them; 
l)ut  when  they  came  back  they  did  not  find  them  any  more, 
and  they  did  not  find  them  till  the  Schuylkill  Canal  was’made, 
then  they  dug  them  out.” 

.\mong  the  other  accounts  of  Indian  maraudings  in  those 
fearful  \-ears.  Daniel  Deibert  also  mentions  the  mur- 

der of  the  family  of  John  Finscher,  a \ ear  later  than  the  mas- 
sacre of  Hartmann  and  his  son.  (leorge.  This  might  not  be 
germane  here  but  for  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
to  John  Finscher’s  mill,  at  where  is  now  Schuylkill  Haven, 
that  .Mrs.  Hartman  had  gone  with  her  little  soxi,  Christian,  on 
that  eventful  day  when  Hanunaoslu  ( the  tiger’s  claw;  led  his 
savage  band  down  upon  the  peace  of  her  heart  and  home,  and 
I’ottowaiuos  (the  boat  pusher)  carried  the  shrieking  chiklren 
into  the  forest  journey  of  their  awful  captivity,  fvid.  Henna. 
.Archives,  \’ol.  Ill,  p and  36,  tor  account  of  Captain  John 
.Morgan  and  James  Reetl,  F.s([  . i-x  ki-;  the  murder  of  Finscher 
h'amily.  ) 

Captain  1).  C.  flenning,  -in  his  Tai,i-;s  of  thh  Bliu-: 
Mountains,  ( 1S97).  said  that  “the  anti<iuarian  of  the 
tntnre  in  following  tiic  trail  ot  civilization  and  of  empire  on 
its  westway  way  will  bhger  long  among  these  mountains  of 
.'^ciinylkill  County  and  find  a field  for  thought  and  wonder- 
ment ” and.  we  \'ei’tnre  to  add.  not  the  least  of  the  tales  of 
the  hist  tlionsand  liattle  grounds  that  mark  the  wake  of  the 
irrepres'sible  campaign  of  the  westward  march  will  be  that  of 
the  vallev  next  be\'ond  the  i^lne  Mountains  in  Pennsylvania 
and  its  cross-valley — the  Schuylkill  - where  the  savage  red- 
man,  stirretl  to  the  quick  by  the  memory  of  their  chiefs  being 
made  drunken  and  cheated  and  taken  advantage  of  in  pur 
cliases  of  laml,  and  aroused  to  a hope  of  redress  when  the 
proud  Braddock  had  fallen  in  July,  1753.  made  a stand  yet 
scarce  recognized  in  history:  and  around  the  vicinity  of  that 
old  “ Red  Church  ” { Zion's  ),  the  future  historian  will  find  tne 
deeds  enacted,  like  the  massacre  of  Hartmann,  and  the  no- 
bility of  fortitude  born  like  that  in  the  breast  of  .Magdalen  1 
Hartmann,  that  roused  lethargic  pulses  to  (inicken  with  the 
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fire  that  relentlessly  pursued  and  ineh  l>v  inch  tlrove  the  sav- 
age “ wild  heathen  of  the  forest  beyond  the  eon  fines  of.  the 
state.  _ And,  it  may  have'.been  prayeii  like  those  nine  vear- 
long  cries  of  a widowed  mother,  that  caused  lieaven  to  pros- 
per the  world  famed  battle  cr>-  ot  westward.  Mo  j ^vhich  rose 
lambent  over  the  ashes  of  pioneers  such  as  these  in  the  valley 
“ ueber  den  Blauen  Bergen  an  der  Skoolkyll  in  l^erks.  " 

It  is  not  mete  that  I- lengthen  this  paper;  for  my  purjiose 
is'onlytobid  other  historical  searchers  to  examine  the  evi- 
dences: first,  from  the  mouth  of  Magdalena  Hartmann.  l>y  the 
oen  of  -Muhlenberg,  that  the  tragedy  really  occurred;  second, 
not  to  cast  aside  the  evidences  of  the  massacre  ^ which  really 
occurred  in  this  count)’  about  Orwigsburg  in  1755 
authenticated  b\’  the  records  of  the  first  church  in  the  valley 
n^.xt  beyond  the, mountains,  as  well  as  the  historical  archives 
of  the  state;  and,  third,  to  inform  themselves  whether  there 
may  not  be  corroborative  evidence  like  that  of  lhey*f)eiberts, 
who,  were  the  -ne.xt  door  neighbors  of  Johannes  Hartmann 
and  his  family,  before  they  accept  as  conclusive  af  error  the 
statement  of  a writer  who  while  he  asserts  that  ht*had  no  con- 
clusive proof  or  circumstantial  evidence,  vet  his  grandmother 
( who,  by  the  way,  knew  Magtlalena  Hartmann  personally  in 
her  latter  years,  ; h.ui  told  him  the  .'^tory  of  Regina  and  the 
liome  in  Orwigsburg. 

Let  the  searcher  for  historic  truth  come  and  sit  with  us  on 
the  edge  of  the  well  that  sp'ings  where  stands  the  great  old 
pine  tree  with  its  corona  of  a few  branches  high  in  the  air, 
about  a block  or  sipiare  northward  from  where  the  spire  of  St 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church  also  points  upw.ird  to  the  throne  of 
Him  who  heard  and  answered  .Magdalena  •Hartmann's  praver> 
for  the  .-afe  return  of  Reginia;  and,  as  we  sit,  we  will  rlip  and 
drink  deep  a cot)ling  draught  frOm  the  crystal  sparkling 
spring,  while  in  vision  entrancerl  we  Ux)k  and  see  once  again 
the  ending  .search  of  nine  long  years,  and  behold  the  released 
captive  Sawciuehanna  (White  Lily,  Regina  s Indian  name  i 
half  dispirited  by  surronnding  strangeness  come  over  the  hills 
from  Carli.sle  with  her  diother  at  one  hand  and  her  Koloska 
(the  Short  legged  Bear,  Indian  na'me  of  Susan  Smith,  her 
companion  in  captivity . ) at  the  other,  until  rising  over  the 
crest  of  the  last  hill  that  overh.>oks  this  sacred  spot,  the  con- 
scious revelatioigbnrsts  upon  the  memory-curtained  mind,  as 
with  hand  uplifted  and  face  lit  up  she  cries:  •’  W'ash'ock  ! 

'W'^ashock  1 ” — The  green  tree  ! The  green  tree  I— where  she 
and  her  sister  and  mother  had  spent  many  Jiappy  hours  in 
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early  childhood.  Then  the  weary  heart  of  the  captive  remem- 
bered and  realized  that  it  was  at  home  with'  mother.  _•  And 
I when  the  witchery  of  that  historic  shot  with  its  halo  of ‘ the 
I story  ol  Regina  shall  liold  ii.s  bound  a moment  longer  ere  it 
i wanishes,  we  shall  be  coin'inced  that  "the  wine  of  sacrifice 
was  not  poured  in  vain  when  it  was  ponred  to  preserve  that 
iieritage  that  cost  our  forefathers  and  our  early  motherhood 
the.  fearful  price  they  paid  for  it." 

Cordiallv  vours, 

H.  .\.  WHLLKR. 
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Appendix  1). 


THI'.  XARRATI\'i:-  OF  NrARIl-'.  IJ-:  ROY  AXI) 
llARHARA  IJ{IXIX(',1-:R. 

niSToKlCAI.  NOTH. 

At  the  Alljany  Treaty,  July  t\  1754,  the  Six  Xations  con- 
veyed to  'fhoinas  and  Richard  Fenn  a purchase,  the  northern 
limit  of  which  was  to  start  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Penu 
Creek,  where  Selinsgrove  now  stands,  and  run  “Sfforthwest 
and  by  west  as  far  as  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  extends.” 
This  line,  protracted  on  the  map,  bisects  Limesto»  Township, 
Union  County,  and,  if  run  on  the  ground,  wonld  probably 
j^ass  through  the  very  tract  of  land  taken  up  by  ^ean  laques 
le  Roy  (father  of  Marie),  now  owned  by  the  h^rs  of  Hon 
Isaac  Slenker,  in  that  township.  The  Indians  alleged  after- 
wards ( Weiser’s  Journal  of  the  Conference  at  Aughwick. 
September,  1754)  that  they  did  not  understand  the  points  of 
the  compass, and  if  the  line  was  run  so  as  to  include  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Sus([uehan'ui  ihev  wOuUl  never  ayain,  agre<^.  to 
it.  Settlers  nevertiieless  pushed  their  way  up  Penn's  Creek, 
and  the  Proprietaries,  with  their  understanding  of  the  line, 
issued  warrants  for  sur\e>s  along  Penn'S  Creek,  in  Buffalo 
X'alley,  and  at  least  twent\  -tive  families  had  settled  on  there 
as  early  as  1754.  The  Indians,  emboldened -by  Braddock's 
defeat,  July  6,  1755,  determined  to  clear  out  these  settlers, and 
did  it  .so  effectually,  by  the  massacre  related  in  the  following 
narrative,  that  no  settlers  ventured  upon  the  bloody  ground 
until  after  the  purchase  of  1768.  In  1770.  when  Jesse  Lukens 
resurveyed  the  line  of  tlie  le  Roy  tract,  he  notes  in  his  field 
book  that  he  passed  le  Roy’s  bake  oven  near  the  spring,  on 
what  is  now  the  Slenker  farn>.  Ft.>r  further  notice  of  this 
massacre,  see  Colonial  Records,  vol.  6,  page  647:  also  Penn- 
sylvania Archives,  old  series,  vol.  3.  .page  633  ‘ The  editors 
are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Bishop  Hdinund  de  Sciiweinit/.. 

Bethlehem,  for  the  following  tran.slatiou  Irom  German  of 
^ "the  original  narrative,  in  which. the  spelling  of  the. Indian  and  . 
'Other  proper  nomes,  according  to  the  original,  is  retained 
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‘ UXAMrXATIOy  ' OF  BARBARA  LTNIXCHRICH 
<S:  MAR\  ROV,-  1759.  ' 

'I'liey  say  that  they  were  both  Inhaliitants  of  tliis  - I'ro- 
■\'ince,  and  lived  on  John  Penn’s  Creek,  near  C'^eorge  (bdniels. 
■That  on  the  1 oth  CX'tober.  1755,  a Party  of  fourteen  Indians 
fell  upon  the  Inhal'»itants  at  tliat  Creek  by  Surprise  and  killed 
fifteen,  and  took  X carried  off  Prisoners  Hxaniinants,  and 
Fight  more,  viz  ; Jacob  Ro\y  Brother  of  Mary  Rov. 
Rachel  ' Liningaree.  Sister  of  Barbara.  Marian  Wheeler.  Han- 
nah. Wife  of  of  Jacob  Breylinger.  X two  of  her  children, 
tone  of  which  dyed  at  Kittannin  of  hunger,)  Peter  Lick  X 
two  of  his  sous,  named  John  X William. 

The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Kechkinnyperlin,  Joseph 
Compass.  X young  James  Compass;  young  Thos.  Hickman, 
One  Kalasuuay.  Souchy,  Mach>nego,  Katoochquay. 

These  Fixaminants  were  carried  to  the  Indian  Town  Kit- 
tanning  where  they  staid  till  September,  1756,  and  where  in 
ye  P'ort  opposite- thereto  wu  Col.  Armstrong  burn ’d  it.  Thence 
wej^e  carried  to  Fort  Diuiuesne,  and  many  other  W'omen  X 
Children,  they  think  an  hundred  who  were  carried  away  from 
ye  several  Provinces  of  P.  M.  X \’.  Six  hundred  French  X 
loo  Indians  at  F'ort  Duquesne.  They  staid  two  months  X 
VI]  were  .carried  to  Saucany,  25  miles  below,  at  ye  mouth  of 
Big  Beaver  Cre&k.  In  the  Spring-.  1757.  they  were  carried  to 
Kuskusky.  up  Beaver  Creek,  25  miles,  where  they  staid  till 
thev  heard  yt  the  Fnglish  were  marching  agt  I)u(|uesne,  X 
then  ye  I ndiaus  quitted  Kuskusky  X took  these  ICxaminants 
will  them  to  Muskingham,  as  the\'  think  150  miles. 

^ ( )n  the  loth  March  made  their  Fiscape,  X got  into  Pitts- 

burgh on  the  3 ist.  ' 

• .That  Six  Indians,  .Flurous,  from  ICllamatton,  came  to 

> 111  inanv  enses  returned  oaptive.s  were  taken  hetiire  the  Hxeciitive 
Council  of  the  Province  ami  e.xaininetl,  hence  .styled  ' ' H.vaniinants, ' ’ 
and  .itlidavits  attached  to  the  statements  made.  The  ahove  examination 
was  made  hy  said  Council  in  session  at  New  Cas.le,  .Monday,  May  7, 
‘75<^ 

2 In  the  orij^inal  narrative  these  names  a’e  Barbara  Leininger  and 
Marie  le  Roy. 

• Rachel,  often  corrupted  into  “Die  Raitsche, ’ ’ was  otten  a suostitiite 
name  for  K'-oina.  It  occurs  very  rarely  amongst  ttermans  of  that  periorl  , 
e \ cept  amoiigct  tlrose  of  Jewish  descent.  Regina,  whilst  purely  Latin, 
was  prtibahly  adapted  more  <lirectlv  from  the  Swabian,  Reghina  and 
was  Used  nearly  as  freriuently  as  .Anna,  Maria  (or  .Mary),  Catharine, 
Barbara.  Xc. 
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Muskiiigham  .S:  said  to  the  Delawares  if  they  hail  a niiml  to 
make  peace  wth  the  Knglish  the^\•  wou  'd  make  peace  likewise, 
if  they  wou'd  not  they  wou'd  j<'iii  them  iii  going  to  War. 

That  the  Indians  in  conversation  said^the  Knglish  weie 
fateniug  at  Kitshiirg.  K:  wou'd  he  fat  h\-  and  h\’,  yn  they 
wou’d  kill  them. 

That  Pisqueknnan  does  not  appear  tothein  to  he  heart\' 
for  ve  Knglish,  I)tit  to  he  lalse  hearted. 


THE  KMiMUYE. 


Marie  le  Roy  was  horn  at  Hrondrut.  in  Swit/.erlaml 
Al)Out  five  years  ago  she  arrix'ed,  with  her  parents  in  this 
coiintrv.'  Thev  settled  tdteen  miles  Irom  Fort  -Schamockin . 
Half  a mile  from  their  plantation  lived  Ilarhara  Keininger 
with  her  parents,  who  came  to  KennsylvaniivJi^m  Reutlingen, 
about  ten  years  ago.  • 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  it)th  of . (.)ctober,  1735,  while 
le  Roy’s  hired  man  went  out  to  fetch  the  cfws,  he  heard  the 
Indians  shooting  six  times..  Soon  after,  ^ght  of  them  came 
to  the  honse,  and  killed  Marie  le  Roy’s  father  with  toma- 
hawks. Her  brother  defended  himself  desperately,  lor  a 
time,  but  was,  at  last,  overpowered.  The  Indians  did  not 
kill  him,  hut  took  him  ]wisoner,  together  witli  Marie  le  Roy 
and  a little  girl,  wiio  was  staying  with  the  family.  There-" 
upon  thev  jdundered  the  homestead,  and  set  it  on  tire.  Into 
this  lire  they  laid  tl'e  hoi'iy  of  the  murdered  father,  feet  fuu,- 
-most,  until  it  was  half  consumed.  The  upper  half  was  left 
lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  two  .’tomahawks,  with  whicK 
they  had  killed  him.  sticking  in  hisdiead.  Then  they  kiiuded 
another  fire,  not  far  Ironi  the  house.  '.WTile  sitting  around  it, 
a neighbour  of  le  Rov,  named  Bastian,  happened  to  pass  1)\ 
on  horseback.  He  was  immediately  shot  down  and  scalped. 

Two  of  the  Indians  now  went  to  the  house  of  Barbara 
Keininger.  where  the\-  found  her  father,  her  brother,'  and 

1 Jean  J.Kpies  le  Roy  came  to  Reiinsylvania  on  the  .sliip  IMioeiiix 
Capt.  R.  Horner,  from  Rottenlam  \ ia  C<jues.  Nov.  22,  17.S2 

2 1.  e.  l-'orl  .\iigiisla,  now  Sunhury. 

3 Sebastian  Leininger,  aged  50,  with  his  f.imilv,  .irrivdl  Sepl.  'O 
174S,  on  tlw^sliip  Patience.  Capt.  John  Brown. 

.A.  few  of  tlie  annotations  are  bv^Dr.  Jolin  W.  Jordan  Kditor  of  the 
I’enna  Magazine  of  His-t  and  Biog.  and  some  f)y  Capt.  H.  M M.  Rich 
,ards,  author  of  “ The  Pennsylvania  ('.ermans  in  the  hrench  ami  Indian 
War,”  the  larger  number  by  Ih-e  translator.  ' 

I John  Conrad  keininger 
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hti -sister,  Retina.  Her  mother  had  gone  to  the  mill-  They 
demanded  rum;  but  there  was  none  in  the  house’  Then  they 
I called  tor  tobacco,  which  was  given  them.  Having  filletl  and 
. \ Miioked  a pipe,  tliey  >aid  : “ We  are  Alleghany  Indians,  and 

^ vour  enemies.  Von  must  all  die!”  Thereupon  they  shot 
her  lather,  tomahawked  her  brother,  who  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  took  Barbara  and  her  sister,  Regiua.  prisoners,  and  con 
\ eyed  them  into  the  forest  for  about  a mile.  There  they  were 
soon  joined  by  other  Indians,  with  Marie  le  Roy  and  the  little 
g i ; 1 . 

.\ot  long  after  se\  eral  of  the  Indians  led  the  prisoners  to 
the  top  of  a high  hill,  near  the  two  plantations.  Toward 
e\ening  the  rest  of  the  savages  returned  with  fresh  and 
bloody  scalps,  which  they  threw  at  the  feet  of  the  poor  cap- 
tives, saying  that  they  had  a good  hunt  that  day. 

The  ne.xt  morning  we  were  taken  about  two  miles  further 
into  the  forest,  while  the  most  of  the  Indians  again  went  out 
to  kill  and  plunder.  Toward  evening  they  returned  with 
nine  scalps  and  five  prisoners. 

On  tl^e  third  day  the  whole  1)aud  came  together  and  di- 
vided the  spoils.  In  addition  to  large  quantities  of  provis- 
ions, they  had  taken  fourteen  horses  and  ten  prisoners, 
namely  : One  man,  one  woman,  five  girls,  and  three  boys. 

We  two  girls,  as  also  two  of  the  horses,  fell  to  the  share  of  an 
Indian  named  Cialasko.'^ 

We  traveled  with  our  new  master  for  two  days.  He  was 
toleraTly  l^iml,  and  allowed  us  to  ride  all  the  way,  while  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  lndi;fns  walked.  Of  this  circumstance 
Barbara  Leininger  took  advantage,  and  tried  to  escape  But 
she  was  iTlmost  immediately  recaptured,  and  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive.  The  savages  gave  her  a French  Bible,  which 
the>’  had  taken  from  le  Roy’s  house,  in  order  that  she  might 
]nepare  for  death ; and,  when  she  told  them  that  she  could 
not  understand  it,  they  gave  her  a German  Bible.  Thereupon 
they  made  a large  pile  of  wood  and  set  it  on  fire,  intending  to 
put  her  into  the  midst  of  it.  But  a young  Indian  begged  so 
earnestly  for  lier  life  that  she  vvas  pardoned,  after  having 
pre^mised  not  to  attempt  to  escape  again,  and  to  stop  her  cry- 
ing 

2 I1  IS  here  lh;it  the  two  sisters,  Itar  >ara  and  Regina  Leinuiger,  l)e- 
eaiMe  sejiarated.  darliara  I.eininger  an<i  Marie  le  Roy.  with  otlier  pris 
oners,  being  allotted  to  one  company  ot  . Indians,  and  Regina  Leininger, 
and  the  umuimed  little  girl,  with  other  prisoners,  tt)  aiuillier  company 
of  Indians  ■ U'e  have  no  evideiu'e  that  Itarbara  and  Regina  ever  s.iw 
each  other  again.  S I*.  II.  _ , 
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'I'lie  next  day  tlie  whole  troop  was  divided  into  two 
hands,  the  one  inarcliiiij,^  in  the  direction  of  the-  < )!ii(i,  the 
other,  in  winch  we  were  with  ('lala^ko,  to  Jenkiklaninhs,i  a 
Delaware  town  on  the  West  branch  ol  the  Snsiiuehanna 
There  we  staid  ten  days,  and  then  proceede<l  to  Punck.-oto- 
nay,-  or- Kschentowii  Marie  le  Roy's  brother  was  forced  to 
reinain  at  Jenkiklaimihs 

After  ha\iii”  restcvi  .tor  live  day^  at  Pnncksotonav , we 
took  our  way  to  Kittanny.  ’ As  this  was  to  he  the  place  of 
our  oerinanent  abode,  we  here  received  our  webauiie,  ai’i'ord- 
in‘4  to  Indian  custom  It  consisted  ot  tjiree  blows  each,  on 
the  back.  They  were  howex'er,  administered  with  threat 
niercv.  Indeed,  we  concluded  that  we  weie  beaten  merely  in 
order  to  keep  up  an  ancient  nsat^e,  and  not  with  the  intention 
of  injuring  us  The  month  of  December  was  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  and  we  remained  at  Kittain*y  until  the  month  of  Sej)- 
tember,  i . - 

'fhe- Indians  gave  us  enoi^h  to  do.  We  had  to  tan 
leather,  to  make  shoes  • mocasini  ) . to  clear  land , to  plan  t corn . 
to  cut  df)wn  trees  and  build  hufe,  to  wash  and  cook.  The 
want  of  provisions,  however,  cSiused  us  the  greatest  suiTer- 
iues.  During  all  the  time  that  we  were  at  Kittannv  we  had 
neith'.T  lard  nor  salt:  and  sometimes,  we  were  forced  to  li\'e 
on  accorns.  roots,  .gra'-s.  and  bark.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  to  make  this  new  sort  i>f  food  palatable-.-  excepting 
hunger  itself. 

In  the  month  of  September  Cdl.  Armstrong  air;ve<i  with 
his  men,  and  attacked  Kittannv  Town.*  Ihnh  of  us  haj)'- 
pened  to  be  in  that  ])art'’of  it  which  lies  on  the  oilier  Wight  ^ 
side  of  the  river  ( Allegbai'iy  i . We  were  immediateK'  >.a)ii 
\ eyed  ten  miles  farther  into-  the  interior,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  no  chance  of- trying,  on  this  t>ccasion.  to  escape, 
d'he  ravages  threatened  to  kill  us.  If  the  Knglish  had  ad- 
vanced, this  might  have  happened.  ^h'or.  at  that  time,  the 

Indians  were  greatly  in  dread  of  Col  Armstrong’s  corp< 

♦ 

■ Clunktacuiioo.se.  the  central  point  the  .e'en  ’ ' Ch  in  k lac.unoose 
Path,”  on  the  present  site  of  CleartieM 

j Punxsutaw  nv.  i:i  JelTerson  Countv. 

; Kittanning  in  Arnisiroiig  Couir\.  through  which  piis-e  ! the 
great  trail.  1)V  wiiich  t'le  Imlian-,  of  the  West  coinmuiMc.iti  1 with  t!io-e 
of  the  Susquelianna  country. 

1 In  .\ngust  o:  175^,  Col.  John  .Vriiistroiig  iltted  o-it  liis  e\p'-'!ii  imi 
at  Fort  Shirlev.  The  I)eliuart-^  war  chief.  C.i[jt.  Jacoo-,  Ineil  in  the 
town. 
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After  the  hhit^liAli  had  withdrawn,  we  were  attain  broiij^ht 
hick  to  Kiltanny,  whicli  town  had-Areen  burned  to  tlie 
”ionnd. 

There  we  had  the  inonrnlul  opnoi  tn ni l >’  ot  witnc^.sinj^ 
the  cruel  end  ol  an  I'hi^lisli  woman,  who  had  attempted  to 
lice  (Hit  ot  her  capti\  it>  and  to  return  to  the  setllciiient.s  with 
Col.  Armstroio;  Havinj^  been  recaptured  by  the  savages, 
and  brought  bac'k  to  Kiltann\  . ^he  was  put  to  death  in  an  un- 
heard ot  way  I'irst,  they  .-icalptd  her;  next,  thev  laid  burn- 

ing splinters  of  wood,  here  ;ind  there,  upon  her  body:  itind 
then  they  cut  oft  her  ears  and  fingers,  forcing  them  into  lier 
mouth  so  tliat  she  had  to  swallow  them.  Amidst  sucli  tor- 
ments, this  woman  lived  from  nine  o'clock  :n  the  moruing^ 
irAil  toward  sun-.et,  when  a French  officer  took  compassion 
on  her,  and  put  her  out  of  her  misery.  An  i-.uglish  soldier, 

on  the  contrary,  named  John  , whoescaped  from  prisim 

at  Lancaster  and  joined  the  Fiench,  had  a piece  of  flesh  cut 
from  her  body,  and  ate  it.  When  she  was  dead,  the  Indians 
chopiied  her  in  two,  through  the  middle,  and  let  her  he  until 
thexiogs  came  and  devoured  her. 

'fhree  days  later  an  Ivnglishinan  was  hrought  in,  who 
had.  likewise,  attempted  to  escape  with  Col.  .Armstrong,  and 
burned  alive  in  the  same  village  His  torment.'-,  however, 
continued  only  about  three  hour>.  but  his  screams  were 
frightful  to  listen  to.  It  rained  that  da\’  very  hard,  so  that 
the  In'dians  could  not  keep  up  the  fire  Hence  theyv  began  to’ 
discharge  gunpowder  into  'li.s  body.  .At  last,  amidst ‘hi< 
worst  pains,  when  the  poor  man  called  for  a drink  of  water, 
they  brought  him  melted  lead,  and  poured  it  down  his  throat, 
'fhis  draught  at  once  helped  him  out  ot  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians, for  lie  died  on  the  instant 

It  is  eas\’  to  imagine  what  an  impression  such  tearful  in- 
stances of  cruelty  make  upon  the  mind  ol  a poor  capti\e. 
Hoes  he  attempt  to  escape  from  the  savages,  he  knows  in  ad- 
vance th.it,  if  retaken,  he  will  be  roastetl  alive.  Hence  he 
must  compare  two  evils',  namely,  either  to  remain  among 
them  a juisoner  forever,  or  to  die  a cruel  death  Is  he  fully 
resolved  to  endure  the  latter  then  he  mav  run  away  with  a 
brave  heart 

Sovni  after  these  occurrences  we  weie  brought  to  Fort 
1 >U(iuesne,  '\ here  we  remained  tor  about  two  montljS.  We 
Worked  tor  the  French,  ami  our  Indian  master  drew  our 
wages  In  this  place,  thank  (iod,  we  could  again  eat  breatl.- 
Half  ;i  pound  was  gi'  cn  us  daily.  We  might  have  had  bacon. 
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too,  but  vve  took  none  of  it,  for  it  was  not  good.  In  some  ce 
spects  we  were  better  olT'thau'in  the  Indian  town;  ,. we  could 
not,  however,  abide  the  I-'rench.  Tjiey  tried  hard  to  induce 
ns  to  forsake  the  Indians  and  stay  with  tl^in,  making  us  var- 
ious favourable  offers.  But  we  belie\  ed  that  it  would  be  bet- 
.ter  for  us  to  reir.tiin  among  the  Indians,  in  as  much  as  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  make  peace  witb  the  bhiglish  than 
the  French,  and  in  as  much  as  th  -re  would  be  more  ways  open 
for  night  in  the  forest  than  in  a fort  Con-^e(|uently  we  de- 
clined the  offers  of  the  French,  and  accompanied  our  Indian 
master  to  Sackum,'  where  we  spent  the  winter,  keeping 
house  for  the  savages,  who  were  continually  on  th'e  hunt.  In 
the  spring  w'e  were  taken  to  Kaschkaschknug  - an  Indian 
town  on  the  Beaver  Creek.  There  we  again  had  to  clear  the 
plantations  of  the  Indian  nobles,  after  the  German  fashion,  to 
plant  corn,  and  to  do  other  hard  work  of_^very  kind.  W'e 
remained  at  this  place  for  about  one  year  and  a half. 

After  having,  in  the  past  three  years,  seen  no  one  of  our 
own  tlesh  and  blood,  e.xcept  those  unhappy  beings,  w'hb,  like 
ourselves,  were  bearing  the  yoke  of  the  lieaviest  slavery,  we 
had  the  une.xpected  pleasure  of  meeting!with  a German,  who 
was  not  a captivt,  but  free,  and  who,  as  we  heard,  had  been 
sent  into  this  neighbourhood  to  negotiate  a peace  between  the 
Fhiglish  and  the  natives.  His  name  was  F'rcderick  Post.  ' We 
and  all  the  other  prisoners  heartily  wished  him  success  .and 
('-od’s  blessing  upon  his  undertaking.  We  were,  however, 
not  allowed  to  speak  with  him.  The  Indian.s  gave  us  plainly  to 
understand  that  any  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  taken  amiss. 
He  himself,  b>’ the  reserve  with , which  he  treated  us,  let,  us 
see  that  this  was  not^the  time  to  talk  o^'er  our  alTlictions.  "^But 
we  were  greatly  alarmed  on  his  -account.  For  the  F'ronch 
told  us  that,  if  they  caught  him,  thev  would  roast  him  alive 
for  five  days,  and  many  Indians  declared  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble lor  him  to  get  safely  through,  that  he  was  destined  for 
death.  • 

Last  summer  the  French  and  Indians-  were  defeated  by 

1 Saukunt.s,  S niile.s  below  Lo^slown.  outlet  ot  the  Hie  Iteaver  into 
the  Ohio,  a point  well-known  to  .ill  the  Indians;  their  rendezvous  iii  the 

French  wars. 

% 

2 Kaskaskuiik,  near  ihe  junction  of  the  Sheiiango  and  Mahonv,  in 

Lawrence  County.^  ^ 

3 Christian  Frederick  Post,  the  Moravian  niissi'Mi.iry . Post  in  his 
Journal,  under  date  of  Ailjiust  20,  175's,  i;ecords  his  e.xperienee  at  Sak- 
unk.  (Reichel)  See  Po.st’s  jonriral,  Peiina.  .Archives,  t ),  S.  \'ol.  t, 
page  527. 
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tile  Hnj4lish  in  a battle  fought  at  Loyal  Hannon,'  or  Fort 
Ligonitr.  This  caused  the  utmost  consternation,  among  the 
natixes.  They  brought  their  wives  and  children  from  Locks 
tuwn.-  Sackuin,  Sehoiningo,  Mamalty,  Ka'^chkaschkung,  and 
other  place',  in  that  neigliboiii  hood,  to  NLjschkingo, ' about 
one  hundred  and  filtv  miles  farther . west.  Before  leaving, 
howex  er,  they  destroyed  their  crops,  and  burned  ever>  thing 
xxhich  they  could  not  carrx’  with  th^m.  W’e  had  to  go  along, 
and  staid  at  Moschkingo  the  xvliole  xvinter. 

In  bebruary.  Barbara  Leinimjer  agreed  with  an  ICnglish- 
mnn,  named  David  Breckenreach  ( Breckenridge /,  to  escape, 
and  gave  her  comrade,  Marie  le  Roy,  notice  of  their  inten- 
tions. On  account  of  the  sex  ere  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
long  journey  which  lay  before  them,  Marie  strongly  advised 
her  to  relinriuish  the  project,  suggesting  tliat  it  should  be 
postponed  until  spring,  when  the  weather  would  be  milder, 
and  promising  to  accompany  her  at  that  time. 

( )n  the  last  day  of  I*'ebruary  nearly  all  the  Indians  left 
•Moschkingo,  and  oroceeded  to  Pittsburg  to  sell  .pelts.  Mean- 
xvhile,  their  \yoman  traveled  ten  miles  up  the  country  to  gath- 
erToots,  and  we  accompanied  them.  Two  men  went  along  as 
a guard.  It  was  our  earnest  hope  that  the  opportunity  for 
Ibght.  so  long  desired,  had  noxv  come.  .A.ccordingly , Barbara 
Leininger  pretended  to  be  sick,  so  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  put  up  a hut  for  herself  alone.  -On  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
Marie  le  Roy  was  sent  back  to  the  town,  in  order  to  fetch  two 
young  dogs  xvhich  had  been  left  there;  and,  on  the  same  day, 
Barbara  Leininger  came  out  of  her  hut  and  visitetl  a German 
woman,  ten  miles  from  Moschkingo.  This  woman’s  name  is 

.Mary , and  she  is  the  wife  of  a miller  from  the  South 

Branch.*  She  had  matle  every  prej)aratiou  10  accompany  us 
op  our  flight:  but  Barbara  found  that  she  had  meanwhile  be- 
come lame,  and  could  not  think  of  going  along.  She,  how- 
ex-er,  gaxe  Barbara  the  provisions  which  she  had  stored, 
namely,  two  pounds  of  dried  meat,  a (piart  of  corn,  and  four 
pounds  of  sugar.  Besides,  she  presented  her  with  pelts  for 
moccasins.  Moreover,  she  advised  a young  Lnglishman, 
Owen  Gibson,  to  flee  with  us  two  girls. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  March,  in  the  ex’ening,  Gibson 

' Los  .illuming. 

- I.oji'.touu  (in  the  Ohio,  eigtil  miles  .those  heusT-r  \\  e'.ser's  jour- 

n.il . 

- Muskingum 

‘ Soiitli  Hnineh  of  tiie  |*M(,.m;u 
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reached  Barbara  Leiniuger’s  hut,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  our 
whdle  partr,  consisting  of  ns  two  girls,  ('.ibson,  and  David 
Breckenreach.  left  Moschkingo.  'I'his  town  lies  on  a river,  in 
the  country  of  the  Dellainottinoes.  We  ^ad  to  pass  niauv 
huts  inhabited  by  the  savages,  and  knew  that  there  were  at 
least  sixteen  dogs  with  them.  In  the  merciful  providence  of 
God  not  a single. one  ot  these  dogs  barked.  Their  barking 
would  at  once  have  betiayed  us  and  frustrated  our  design. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  anxious  fears  of  a poor  woman 
under  such  circumstances.  The  extreme  probabilitv  that  the 
Indians  would  pursue,  and  recapture  us.  was  as  two  to  one 
compared  with  the  dim  hope  that,  perhaps,  we  would  get 
through  in  safety.  But.  even  if  we  escaped  tiie  Indians,  how 
would  we  ever  succeed  in  pa.ssing  through  the  wilderness,  un- 
acquainted with  a single  path  or  trail,  without  a guide,  and 
helpless,  half  naked,  broken  down  by  inor^j^an  three  years 
of  hard  slavery,  hungry  and  scarcely  any  food,  the  season 
wet  and  cold,  and  many  rivers  and  streams  to  cross  ? Under 
such  circumstances,  to  depend  upon  one’^own  .sagacity  \vouId 
be  the  worst  of  follies.  If  one  could  not^ believe  that  there  is 
a God,  who  helps  and  saves  from  death,,  one  had  better  let 
running  away  alone. 

We  safely  reached  the  river  i Muskingum  ).  Here  the  first 
thought  in  all  our  minds  was  : O ! that  we  were  safely  across  ! 
And  Barbara  Leininger,  in  particular,  recalling  ejaculatonvL 
prayers  from  an  old  hymn,  which  she  had  learned  in  her 
youth,  put  them  together,  to  suit  our  present  circumstances, 
.something  in  the  following  style  ; - 

O bring  us  safely  across  the  river  ! ^ 

In  fear  I cry,  yea  my  soul  doth  quiver. 

The  worst  afflictions ^re  now  before  me. 

Where’er  I turn  nought  but  . death  do  I see. 

Alas,  what  great  hardships  are  yet  in  store 
In  the  wilderness  wide,  beyond  that  shore  ! - 
It  has  neither  water,  nor  meat,,  nor  breacf. 

But  each  new  morning  something  nevv  tO  dread. 

Vet  little  .sorrow  woiild  hunger  me  cost 
If  but  I could  flee  from  the  savage  host. 

Which  murders  and  fights  and  burns  far  and  wide. 

While  Satan  himself  is  array’d  on  its  side. 

Should  on  us  fall  onejof  its  cruel  bands. 

Then  help  us.  Great  God,  and  stretch  out  Thy  hands  ! 
In  Thee  will  we  trust,  be  Thou  ever  near. 

Art  Thou  our  Joshua,  we  need"  not  fear. 
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Presently  we  found  a raft,  left  by  the  Indians.  Thanking 
(4od  that  He  had  Himself  prepared  a wav  for  us  across  these 
first  waters,  we  got  on  board  and  pushed  off.  But  We  were 
carnetl  almost  a mile  down  the  river  before  we  cijuld  reach 
the  other  side  There  our  journey  began  in  good  earnest. 
Hull  of  anxiety  and  fear,  we  fairly  ran  that  whole  night  and 
all  the  next 'day,  wiien  we  lay  down  to  rest  without  venturing 
to  kindle  a fire.  Harly  the  next  morning.  Owen  Gibson  fired 
at  a bear  'I'he  animal  fell,  but.  when  he  ran  with  his  toma- 
hawk to  kill  it,  it  jumped  up  and  bit  him  in  the  feet,  leaving 
three  wounds.  We  all  hastened  to  his  assistance.  ' The  bear 
escaped  into  narrow  holes  among  the  rocks,  where  we  could 
not  follow.  On  the  third  day,  however,  Owen  Gibson  shot  a 
deer.  We  cut  otT  the  hind-quarters,  and  roasted  them  at 
night.  The  next  morning  he  again  shot  a deer,  which  fur 
nished  us  with  food  for  that  day.  In  the  evening  we  got  to 
the  Ohio  at  last,  having  made  a circuit  of  over  one  hundred 
miles  in  order  to  reach  it. 

About  midnight  the  two  Englishmen  rose  and  began  to 
work  at  a raft,  which  was  finished  by  morning.  We  got  on 
board  and  safely  crossed  the  river.  From  the  signs  which  the 
Indians  had  there  put  up  we  saw  that  we  were  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  h'ort  Duquesne.  After  a brief' 
consultation  we  resolved,  heedless  of  path  or  trail,  to  travel 
straight  toward  the. rising  oj  the  sun-.  This  we  did  for  seven 
days.  On  the  seventh  we  found  that  we  had  reached  the 
I.ittle  Beaver  Creek,  and  were  about  fifty  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg. . 

And  now.  that  we  imagined  ourselves  so  near  the  end  of 
all  eur  troubles  and  misery,  a whole  host  of  mishaps  came 
upon  us.  Our  provisions  were  at  an.  end;  Barbara  Leiningcr 
fell  jnto  the  water  and  wa.s  nearly  drowned;  and,  worst  mis- 
fortune of  all  I Owen  Gibson  lost  his  flint  and  steel.  Hence 
we  had  to  spend  four  nights  without  fire,  amidst  rain  and 
snow. 

( )n  the  last  day  of  March  we  came  to  a river.  Allocju- 
ep\-,'  about  three  miles  below  Pittsburg.  Here  we  made  a 
raft,  which,  howexer,  proved  to  be  too  light  to  carry  us 
across.  It  threatened  to  sink,  and  .Marie  le  Roy  fell  off,  and 
narrowlx  escaped  drowning.  We  had  to  put  back,  and  let 
one  of  our  men  convey  one  of  us  across  at  a time.  In  this 
way  we  reached  the  Monongahela  river,  on  the  other  side  of 
Pittsburg,  the  same  ex-ening. 

1 .\  lle^lien  V. 
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I’poii  OUT  calling  for  help,  Col.  ( Hugh  ) Mercer  iuimedi- 
ately  sent  out  a boat  to  bring  us  to  the  P'ort.  At  first,  how- 
ever, the  crew  created  many  difficulties  abput  taking  us  ou 
board.  They  thought  we  were  Indians,  . 4ud  wanted  us  to 
spend  the  night  where  we  were,  saying  they  would  fetch  us 
iu' the  morning  When  we  had  succeeded  m convincing  them 
that  we  were  brnglish  prisoners,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Indians,  and  that  we  were  wet  and  cold  and  hungry,  they 
brought  us  over.  There  was  aii  Indian  with-  the  soldiers  in 
the  boat  He  asked  us  whether  we  could  speak  good  Indian  ? 
Marie  le  Roy  said  she  could  speak  it.  Thereupon  he- inquired, 
why  she  had  run  away  ’ She  replied,  that  her  Indian  mother 
had  been  so  cross  and  had  scolded  her  so  constantly,  that  she 
could  not'stay  with  her  any  longer. 

This  answer  did  not  please  him;  nevertheless,  doing  as 
courtiers  do,  he  said  : He  was  very  glatP^we  had  safely 

reached  the  Fort. 

It  was  in  the  night  from  the  last  of  \farch  to  the  first  .of 
April  that  we  came  to  Pittsburg.  Most  heartily  did  we  thank 
God  in  heaven  for  all  the  mercy  which  heshowed  us,  for  His 
gracious  support  in  our  weary  captivity,  for  the  courage  which 
He  gave  us  to  undertake  our  llight,  and  to  surmount  all  the 
many  hardships  it  brought  us,  for  letting  us  find  the  road 
which  we  did  not  known,  and  of  which  He  alone  could  know 
that  on  it  we  would  meet  neither  danger  nor  enemy,  and  for~ 
finally  bringing  us  to  Pittsburg  to  our  countrymen  in  safety. 

Colonel  Mercer  helped  and  aided  us  in  every  way  which 
•lay  in  his  power.  WTiatever  was  on  hand  and  calculated  to 
refresh  us  was  oiTered  in  the  mpst  friendly  manner.  The 
Colonel  ordered  for  eacfi  of  us  a new  chemise,  a petticoat,  a 
pair  of  stockings,  garters,  and  a knife  - After  having  spent  a 
day  at  Pittsburg,  we  went,  with  a detachment  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  Mile.i  to  Fort  Ligonier.  There  the  Lieutenant 
presented  each  of  us  with  a blanket.  On  the  fifteenth  we  left 
P'ort  Ligonier,  pnder  protection  of  Captain  .(Philip)  Weiser 
and  Lieutenant  Atly,-  for  P'ort  Bedford,  where  we  arrived  in 
the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,  and  remained  a week  Thence, 
provided  with  passports  by  Lieutenant  (Henry)  Geiger,  we 
traveled  in  wagons  to  Harris’  P'erry,  and  from  there,  afoot,  by 
way  of  Lancaster,  to  Philadelphia. 

1 Lieut.  Samuel  Miles,  of  the  ".Au^u^ta  Rej^imeut, ” Col  William 
Chapman.  , 

•j  Lieut.  Samuel  J .Atlee. 
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Owen  (/ibfeon  remained  at  P'ort  Bedford,  and  David 
Hreckenreach  at  Lancaster.  We  two  girls  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sunday,  the  sixth  of  May. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  chief  reason  why  we  have  given 
the  foregoing  narrative  to  the  public.  It  is  not  done  in  order 
to  render  our  own  sufferings  and  humble  history  famous,  but 
rather  in  order  to  serve  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  bv 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  names  and  circumstances 
of  those  prisoners  whom  we  met,  at  the  various  places  where 
we  were,  in  the  course  of  our  captivity.  Their  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  other  relations  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad 
to  hear  that  their  nearest  kith  and  kin  are  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  and  that  they  may,  hence,  entertain  some  hope  of 
seeing  them  again  in  their  own  homes,  if  God  permit. 

Maria  Basrkt  is  at  Kaschkaschkung.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  on  the  Susquehanna,  where  her  husband  was  killed. 
She  has  two  sons.  The  younger  is  with  his  mother;  the  elder 
is  in  a distant  Indian  town. 

Mary  Basket’s  sister, — her  name  is  Nancy  Basket,  — is 
at  Saekum. 

Mary,  Caroline,  and  Cntharine  H.aeth,’  three  sis- 
ters, from  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Annk  CiRAY,  w'ho  was  Captured  at  Fort  Grausville,-  is  at 
Ka.schkaschkung.  We  .''aw  her  daughter,  but  she  has  been 
taken  farther  west. by  the  Indians. 

. John  Weissm.an,  a young  unmarried  Fnglishman,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  is  now  at  Moschkiugo.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  captured  on  the  South  Branch 

^Sarah  Boy,  David  Boy,  Rhode  Boy,  Thomas  Boy, 
.\ND  Jami-:s  Boy.  fi\e  children.  The  youngest  is  about  five 
or  six  years  old;  Sarah  the  oldest,  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
Year's  of  age.  Three  years  ago  they  were  captured  in  \’irginia. 

Nancy  and  Johanna  Dacherty,  two  sisters,  aged 
about  ten  and  six  years,  captured  at  Conecocheague,  and  now 
in  Kaschkaschkung. 

Hve  Isaacs,  William  Isaacs  and  Catharine  Isaacs. 
five  is  a widow’,  and  has  a child  of  about  four  years  with  her. 
Her  husliand  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  William  is  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Catharine  about  tw'elve.- 
They  are  (jermans.  live  and  her  child,  together  with  Cath- 

I Hofth.  of  .Corthanip* on  County.  (Reichel) 

- Fort  (',r;iii ville.  o,tie  mile  west  of  Lewistowu,  on  the  Juniata 
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arine,  are  in  Kaschkadchkung;  William  in  Moschkingo.  Thev 
were  captured  on  the  South  Branch.  - . * 

Hknkv  Shii  i-akt.  Ki.i/.ahhtu  ^ Shiki- art,  Gkokc.k 
Shii-i-akt,  Cathakixh  Skii  I'Akt,  Maria  .Shifi-art 

brothers  and  sisters,  ('.crmans,  captured  about  thirteen  months 
ago,  at  Southport,  in  X'irgiuia,  are  now  at  Kaschka.schkuu'j- 
and  Mo.schkihgo 

Bkttv  Roc. i:rs,  an  unmarried  woman,  with  fi\e  or  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  the  youngest  is  about  four  years 
old,  captured  three  and  a half  \ears  ago,  on  the  South 
Branch. 

Bkttv  Frick,  a girl  abmit  twenty  two  years  old,,  cap- 
tured, three  years  ago,  in  X'irgiuia,  now  in  Kasehkaschkung. 

Fann'v  Flardv,  from  X'irginia,  married  to  a Frenchman. 
Her  daughter,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  is  at  Kaschkasch-. 
kung.  _ ■ 

Axna  Briklix('.kr,i  wile  of  a German  smith  from  Scho- 
inoko,  now  at  Kasehkaschkung.  | .. 

Pktkr  Link’s-' two  sons.  JoH^^  and  William,  Ger- 
man children  from  Schomoko,  now  iniKitahohing. 

An  old  FFiglishman,  or  Irishman,'  whose  surname  we  do 
not  know,  but  whose  Christian  name  is  D.VN,  a cooper,  cap 
tui(.-d  on  the  Susquehanna,  now  in  Kasehkaschkung.  His 
wife  and  children  are  said  to  be  in  this  country. 

1{li/.ami:th,  a young  F7nglish  woman,  captured  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from.  Justice  Gulebret’s  (Galbraith  ) place,  on 
the  Swatara.  Her  child,  which  she  took  along,  i;,  dead. 
Her  husband  and  other  children  are  said  to  be  living  some- 
where in  this  countr\’  She  ife  at  Ka.schkaschkung.  / 

Marik  PKCK.'a  German  woman,  captured,  two  and  a 
half  years  ago,  in  Maryland.  Her  husband  and  children  are 
said  to  be  li\dng  somewhere  in  this  couutr^c 

Marc'.arkt  Brown,  a German  single  woman,  captured 
on  the  South  Branch,  in  X'irginia,  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Oschaschi,-.  a powerful  nation,  living,  it  is  said,  in  a land 
where  there  is  no  timber. 

xMarv  Ann  Vuj  ,ARS,  from  French  Switzerland,  a girl  of 
fifteen  years,  was  captured  with  Marie  le  Roy,  has  a brother 
and  sister  living  near  Lancaster. 

'Sally  XV'OOD,  a single  woman,  aged  eighteen  or  nineteen 

1 Wife  of  Jacob  Brielinger.  who  lived  on  Penn’.s  Creek,  two  miles 
below  New  Berlin,  in  Union  County. 

Peter  Lick,  of  Penn’s  Creek,  near  .New  Berlin. 
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years,  captured  in  \'irj;iuia,  three  and  a half  years  ago,  now 
in  Sackum. 

Two  young  men,  brothers,  named  Ixqn,  the  one  about 
twenty,  the  other  about  fifteen  years  old,  at  Ka.schkaschkung. 
Their  mother  was  sold  to  the  French. 

Mary  Lory  and  Ja.mhs  Lory,  brother  and  sister,  the 
first  about  fourteen,  the  second  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,  captured  three  vears  ago,  at  F'ort  Granville. 

Mary  Ta  YLOR,  an  ICnglish  woman,  captured,  at  Fort 
Granville,  together  with  a girl  named  Margaret. 

Marc.  \ri-:t,  the  girl  captured  with  the  foregoing. 

We  became  accjuainted  with  many  other  captives,  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  various  Indian  towns,  but  do  not 
know,  or  cannot  remember  their  names.  We  are,  however, 
heartily  willing  to  give  all  such  as  have,  or  believe  to  have, 
connections  among  the  Indians,  any  further  information 
which  may  lie  within  our  power.  We  intend  to  go  from  here 
to  Lancaster,  where  we  may  be  easily  found. 
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THIx  FIRST  MASSACRICS  BY  TH1-;  INDIANS  IN 

f:astf:rn  phnnsvlvania.’  - 

HV  CAPT.  H.  M.  M.  RICHARDS. 

Letter  to  the  writer  of  this  Paper,  Feb.  13,  1906. 

Wheu  the  English  surveyed  the  land  which  they  had  ac- 
quired from  the  Six  Nations,  at  the  AIbaa>'*^reaty  of  July  6, 
1754,  it  was  found  that  the  line  ran  about  one  mile  from- 
where  Penn’s  Creek  empties  into  the  Susfiuehanna,  neat  the 
present  town  of  Selinsgrove.  This  is  jusrwhere  the  massacre 
of  the  Leininger  family  took  place.  Atiihe  Aughwick  Con- 
ference, which  Weiser  had  with  the  Delaware  Indians  in 
August.  1754,  they  declared  that  they  had  never  intended 
that  said  treaty,  made  with  their  masters  the  Six  Nations, 
should,  embrace  this  territory,  and  that,  because  of  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  compass,  the  English  had  taken  unjust  advantage" 
of  them..  To  this  claim  of  the  Indians  the.J£nglish  paid  no 
attention,  but^  adhering  to  the  treaty  as  drawn  up,  sold  the 
Jand  to  settlers  and  allowed  them  to  locate  thereon.  By  the 
Fall  of  1754  some  twenty-five,  or  hiore,  families  had  already 
built  their  homes  on  Penn’s  Creek;  ^ 

Then  came  Braddock’s  defeat  and- the  determination  of 
the  Delaware  Indians  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  F'rench. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  savage  was  to  clear  out  those 
whom  he  felt  to  be  living  on  land  claimed  by  him.  Accord- , 
iugly,  it  was  planned  to  exterminate  the  settlers  on  Penn’s 
Creek.  In  addition  to  hi^  own  desire  for  revenge  he  was 
spurred  to  this  action  by  the  French  who  were  extremely 
anxious  to  gain  immediate  possession  of  the  territory  where 

1 For  «n  extended  account  of  rnassacres  committed  by  the  Indians 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  see  Rupp's  “History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon 
Counties,”  pp.  33-<So,-and  his  sources  ot  information  In  the  Provincial 
Records,  No.  340,  Jacques  le  Roy,  the  father  of  Marie  le  Roy,  is  referred 
to,  but  the  name  is  there  anj/lisized  into  “Jacob  Ring,  a Swisser  ” 
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the  two  branc^hes  of  the  Susquehanna  unite  at  the  present 
town  of  Sunbury.  This  was  a most  important  position  for 
them  because  it  gave  them  command  of  all-  the  approaches 
trom  the  north  and  west  leading  to  the  south  and  east,  and 
also  because  it  adjoined  the  headquarters  of  the  Delaware 
tribes  of  Eastern  Peuns3’lvania  whom  they  were  persuading  to 
cast  in  their  lots  with  them  and  to  go  on  the  war  path, 
h'ortunately , the  early  action  of  the  English  go.verninent  in 
occupying  the  ground,  and  building  E'ort  Augusta  upon  it  set 
at  naught  the  French  scheme. 

This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying 
out  their  own  personal  plans.  The  Delaware  and  Shawanese 
warriors,  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  promptly  set  out  for 
the  Penn’s  Creek  settlement  with  the  terrible  result  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  So  well  was  their  work  done  that  the 
hapless  settlers  w’ere  practically  exterminated,  and  the  place 
was  not  again  occupied  until  in  1768,  .some  years  after  the 
war  had  ended. 

This ‘massacre  ocenrred  on  October  16,  1755,  and  was  the 
1 ir;5T  attack  of-  the  savages  on  any  one  in  Eastern  Pennsyl 
vania.  Xo other  murder  preceded  it.  It  was  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Indian  outbreak. 

So  soon  as  the  terrible  news  had  been  carried  down  the 
Susquehanna  to  the  log  house  of  Harris,  the  trader,  (now 
Harrisburg),  a party  of  some  forty  men  were  gathered  to- 
gether. They  went  up  the  river  to  Penn’s  Creek  and  buried 
the  dead.  On  their  return  they  were  attacked  at  Mahauoy 
Creek  by  the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  were  killed. 

This  occurred  on  October  25,  1755.  and  was  the  si-X'Ond 
attack  of  the  savages.  . ■ . 

Up  to  this  time  absolutely  no  murders  were  committed 
east  of  the  Susquehanna  river  at  any  place. 

Now,  however,  the  hostile  western  Indians  began  to  ap- 
proach the  Blue  Mountains  on  their  way  to  the  more  thickly- 
settled  communities.  Being  joined  by  many  of  tho.se  at  Sha- 
niokin  (Sunbury),  all  headed  for  the  tSwatara  Gap. 

To  be  sure,  as  the  news  spread  to  the  savages  long  the 
Delaware  river  they,  in  like  manner,  made  an  attack  on  the 
people  located  near  the  present  town  of  Stroudsburg,  but,  as 
this  outbreak  occurred  in  December,  and  as  these  Indians 
were  not  the  ones  who  came  to  Orwigsburg,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them. 

Therefore,  the  ne.xt  record  of  murder  was  not  until 
November  16,  1755.  when  the  attack  was  made  on  the  Tulpe- 
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hocken  region.  1 )uring  that  same  month . on  Xornnhej-  21. 
1755.  the  Moravian  4iia.ssacres  ^occurred  in  Northampton 
County. 

^'o  we  see  that  positively  no  mnjders  took  place  in 
Schuylkill  County  during  October.  an&,  indeed,  no  where 
else  along  the  Bine  Mountains.  d'he  C)rwigsburg  massacre 
and  “ skeedaddle  ” could  not  possibly  liave  been  prior  to  Xo 
\-ember,  1755.  and  ma>'  not  ha\e  been  until  even  later. 

Muhlenberg.  howe\er,  very  Clearl>  gives  the  date  of  the 
tragedy  as  ( \(\  1755.  from  the  lips  of  Regina's  mother 
As  no  other  murder  took  place  on  that  day.  .save  the  one  at 
Penn’s  Creek,  there  can  be  no  (piestion  but  what  Regina's 
parents  lived  at  that  place.  In  addition  to  that  evitlence  we 
need  only  compare  Barbara  Leiniuger's  Narrative  with  t-hat 
of  Muhlenberg  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  two  agree  in 
every  respect.  Then,  remembering  that  nowhere  does  Muh- 
lenberg give  the  last  name  of  Regina’s  parents,  and  also 
noting  that  the  age,  as  given  by  Rev.  Weller  for  Mr.  Hart- 
mann, in  no  wise  corresponds  with  th^  correct  age  of  Re- 
gina’s father,  as  mentioned  by  Muhlenberg,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm,  most  positively,  that  Reg^a  Leininger  was  the 
true  name  of  our  noted  ('.erman  Captive,  and  that  the  tragedy 
ocer  rred  near  the  mouth  of  Penn's  Creek,  not  far  from  the 
present  town  of  Selinsgrove. 
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